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LIFE’S FAVORITE. 


Life she loved him—she seemed the 
slave, 
Slave of his lightest and least desire; 
And so to his glorious youth she gave 
Glory that youths admire. 


Gifts she gave him of strength and 


skill, 
Gave him lordship of teams and 
crews, 
With the Love of the Game and, better 
still, 


Of playing it, win or lose. 


An Eton spell and an Oxford spell, 
Pride of tradition and lore of shop, 
Worship of friends who spake him well, 
With the run of the Club and Pop. 


All good pleasures would come his way, 
All good men give him nod for nod; 

His laugh and his greeting haunt today 
Staircase E in the Quad. 


Then why did her favors end so soon? 
Did she forsake, betray, forget, 

When she sent him with his platoon 
Over the parapet? 


Was it because he showed her praise 
In his glowing self, that the fear 
would strike 
Of faded charms in the pleasureless 
days, 
And torture her, lover-like? 


Or was she moved by a greater thought, 
And dealt with him still as friend 
with friend, 
In bringing the wonderful work she 
had wrought 
To its only possible end? 
Alfred Cochrane. 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


HIS MAJESTY’S MINE- 
SWEEPERS. 


When this cruel war is over and the 
full history told, 

What a tale of deeds upon the sea that 
story will unfold, 








Life’s Favorite—His Majesty's Mine Sweepers. 


Of men who faced a sudden death in 
many an awful form, 

When they boldly braved for Britain’s 
sake the battle and the storm! 


We are thankful for our battleships 
that proudly ride the wave, 
And well we know the men aboard are 
the bravest of the brave, 

That our cruisers and destroyers with 
ever-ready guns 

Are always keeping watch and ward 
against the prowling Huns. 


But do we all remember the glorious 
work of these 

His Majesty’s mine-sweepers who go 
clearing of the seas 

Of dark and grim and deadly shapes 
that have hurled to the deep 

Many hundred gallant fighting men 
now sleeping their last sleep? 


The fisher-lads of Britain have left 
trawling nets and lines 

To handle the steel hawser and go 
groping for the mines. 

The hardy men from merchant ships 
have donned the Navy blue, 
And are helping with stout hearts and 

hands to pull the country through. 


They may not meet an enemy ex- 
changing blow for blow, 

But one that lurks beneath their keels 
wherever they may go. 

There comes no stir of battle their 
spirits to inflame, 

Yet day by day a deadly risk is with 
them all the same. ; 


So may God bless these gallant men 
who keep our tideways free, 
And never flinch from duty in all perils 

of the sea, 
Who, be they fishers, merchant jacks, 
or..Royal Naval tars, 
Are saviors of our Empire in the great- 
est of all wars. 
R. OD. Ross-Lewin. 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE AMERICAN EMBARGO. 


Up to a short time ago thousands 
of tons of food and other supplies 
vital to the life of a nation were being 
shipped from America to the neutral 
countries of Europe, and a large per- 
centage of this tonnage was finding its 
way without much delay into Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey. This was because 
the United States was then a neutral 
country and an upholder of the doc- 
trine that neutrals could trade one 

‘with the other without hindrance 
from belligerents. Grave controver- 
sies arose between the British and 
American Governments over this mat- 
ter, and it was only because of the 
patience and ‘goodwill exercised by 
both parties to the discussions that 
serious trouble was averted. Today 
these European neutrals are rationed 
according to the actual needs of their 
own peoples, so far as import from the 
United States is concerned at least, 
and the British blockade of German 
ports is thus made more effective 
even in the Baltic, where the British 
Navy is not largely in evidence, and 
where the United States Government 
maintained when neutral that the 
Allied blockade was ineffective, hence 
legally non-existent. 

This blockade is now made more 
effective because the United States is 
now a belligerent and at one with the 
Allies as to the purpose and the con- 
duct of this war. At no time prior 
to the entry of America into the war 
could the British blockade have been 
made much more stringent than it 
was without incurring the hostility 
of the United States, not because of a 
desire on the part of the United States 
to assist Germany, but by reason of 
the stern determination of the Ameri- 
can Government to uphold at almost 
any cost those principles of inter- 
national law concerned with the rights 





of neutrals to the freedom of the seas. 
Whatever else might have been done 
by the British Government prior to 
April, 1917, to increase the severity 
of the blockade against Germany, it 
was not possible to stop the export of 
food and other non-contraband articles 
from the United States to other 
neutral countries without risk of serious 
disagreement with that country, and 
that, it is needless to say, the British 
Government did not want, and for 
Many convincing reasons, not the 
least of which was the fact that upon 
America was placed the dependence 
of the Allies for much of everything 
necessary to carry on then and in the 
future, in all sanity could not’ ineur. 
Hence in this indirect way, as well as 
in others more direct, the participa- 
tion of America means the shortening 
of the war, whatever may be its 
length; and it means even more than 
this to the future of the world, for this 
power to exert economic pressure 
guarantees an outcome satisfactory 
to the Allies and advantageous to 
mankind even without the presence 
of an American army in France. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has told the world frankly that the 
United States came into the war in 
time to save Allied finance from 
disastrous conditions; and now that 
Congress has given the executive head 
of the nation full power to regulate 
export and import, it has been made 
possible for those who manage affairs 
at Washington to control the move- 
ment of the surplus food supply of 
Many countries, neutral as well as 
belligerent, to the end that the com- 
mon enemy shall not benefit there- 
from. If this was all America could 
do to help the Allies it would be 
enormously potential, though it is but 
a part of what will be done. The 









sending of hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers to France, the building of 
tweuty thousand aeroplanes, and the 
addition to the naval forces of the 
Allies of numerous American ships 
are the more spectacular though 
tremendously useful results of Ameri- 
can co-operation, but the simple 
refusal to furnish coal for South 
American ships on their way to the 
neutral countries of Europe unless a 
guarantee can be given that none of 
the cargo reaches Germany bears an 
importance out. of all proportion to 
the modest announcement as it ap- 
peared in the daily Press. This con- 
trol of fuel supply for vessels en route 
to Europe gives the United States 
Government jurisdiction over the ship- 
ping of all the countries of South 
America, vast reservoirs of food and 
materials for all Europe in times .of 
peace or war. It is in American ports 
these vessels must coal for the voyage 
to Europe and back, for they can get 
no fuel ov this side of the Atlantic. 
To be consistent in upholding the 
principle that neutrals shall have the 
power at all times to trade one with 


’ the other, the United States Govern- 


ment cannot stop these vessels from 
trading to and fro, and does not by 
the exercise of any restraint of move- 
ment, but as a belligerent it becomes 
necessary, and the right exists to con- 
serve all fuel and other supplies for 
American and Allied needs, and to the 
end that the enemy receives no aid 
directly or indirectly from American 
resources. It is indeed a concession 
to the needs of neutral humanity that 
vessels for neutral ports are allowed to 
coal at all in America; for not only is 
the fuel needed at home and for 
export to the Allies, but the trans- 
portation and the labor involved 
cannot profitably or justly be diverted 
from national service at this time of 
stress. It is through this control of 
their own products that the American 
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people are able to give practical ex- 
pression to their sense of proportion 
in this war. Their Allies are given 
first call as a matter of course, and the 
nation is rationing itself to increase 
possible export to England, France, 
Belgium, and Italy, and not for the 
benefit of neutral countries. 

After the Allies come the neutral 
peoples of the world who are in 
genuine need and who in times of peace 
have been dependent upon America 
for food supplies. Anything sent to 
them, however, must be for the pur- 
pose of sustaining life, and not to be 
used to maintain an export trade sus- 
taining to the enemy or profitable 
to the exporting neutral. There is no 
need for America to humor the neutrals 
through fear of forcing them into the 
arms of Germany. In the earlier 
days of the war, and even to this day, 
the Allies tread carefully to avoid serv- 
ing German ends in countries still neu- 
tral. The United States, being free 
of all European entanglements and 
not in direct contact with countries 
so situated as to feel the power of 
Germany, can permit her own needs 
to dictate entirely, and is thus free to 
mark out a just and effective policy, 
and follow it fearlessly and vigorously 
to the end of the war aims of the 
Allies as well as those of America, for 
they are the same in principle. To the 
furnishing of money, ships, food, and 
materials as they may be needed by 
the Allied peoples are all the vast 
energies of America now devoted, and 
to this purpose are pledged her limit- 
less resources. 

To the fighting line America is 
contributing more men every week, 
and the tide will know no turning 
until the need is satisfied. For every 
soldier sent to France five tons of 
cargo space must be provided for his 
food and per capita share of the army 
equipment. The problem of ocean 
transport is greater than that of man- 
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power, though it is being taken care 
of to.a most satisfactory degree. It is 
the greatest problem of its kind ever 
faced by a nation at war. The dis- 
tance is over three thousand miles by 
water; no small vessels can be used, 
and there is constant danger of attack 
by the enemy as well as by the forces 
of Nature. Men, guns, ammunition, 
and equipment must all be sent. Not 
an ounce of food or a pound of ma- 
terial can be used except it be brought 
from America, for the Allies need all 
they have and more. The _ initial 
shipment is but the beginning, for 
there must be a constant flow main- 
tained from the base of supplies so 
many miles to the westward over 
sea and land. The sea transport will 
average nearly thirty-five hundred 


miles and the land transport nearly a - 


thousand miles for everything brought 
to the American Army in France. 

In view of this task thus set for the 
American Government the embargo 
upon shipment to neutral countries or 
unnecessary export of any kind be- 
comes enormously important, not only 
that the enemy shall not benefit, but 
that every ship of cargo-carrying 
‘power shall be available for military 
purposes. It was a full realization of 
the difficulties of supplying an Ameri- 
ean army abroad that led to grave 
doubt as to the wisdom of creating 
such an army in the first stages of 
American participation. It was the 
need of France for men and the 
national desire to be represented 
in all phases of the war that brought 
about the momentous decision to send 
a great army across the water, and to 
trust to American energy and resources 
to meet the call that would be made 
upon them. We are not permitted to 
know the details of how the work is 
carried on or the rapidity with which 
American military power is being 
developed in France, but undoubtedly 
the enemy is well informed, and the 
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tremendous effort now being made to 
induce America and the Allies to 
consider a German-made peace finds 
much of itsinspiration in the knowledge. 

The American theory as to the use 
of ships at this time is that the whole 
world must necessarily hold its desires 
in abeyance, the neutral as well as the 
combatant world, while the needs 


' of the hour are satisfied for those who 


are fighting the German peril that the 
world may live in freedom when it 
ceases to threaten. 

America is able to dedicate all her 
energy to the one problem because of 
certain financial and economic ad- 
vantages not possessed by the Allies. 
The British Government has devoted 
much effort to the maintenance of 
English export trade that gold might 
be brought into the country to keep 
the rate of exchange at a normal figure, 
and that the enormous purchases 
made abroad could be paid for with 
goods rather than with money. It 
has also been considered necessary to 
barter with the European neutrals 
for the exchange of British products 
for food and other things needed in 
England for the sustenance of the 
people and the manufacture of war 
materials. America can do without 
any export trade for the time being 
other than that necessary to supply 
the wants of the Allies, and the rate 
of exchange for American money is in 
no danger of dropping below par. 
There is no export of gold to maintain 
the international equilibrium, and none 
is needed. It has even been possible 
to place an embargo on gold export 
without depreciating American values 
abroad. This has been done because 
of the discovery that Germany through 
her agents was collecting gold in the 
United States and shipping it to 
neutral countries, either to maintain 
the rate of German exchange in those 
countries or for shipment to Germany 
later on. 
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America ean also exist comfortably, 
if needs be, without the import of 
food or materials from abroad, so it 
is not necessary to encourage or 
even allow American export for the 
purpose of securing produce in return. 
In fact, America is the only country, 
with the possible exception of Japan, 
that occupies at all an _ enviable 
economic position during the war. 
Financially independent, her own peo- 
ple will furnish all the money needed, 
and there will be no departure from 
the gold standard in the currency of 
the country. Equal to any demands 
made upon it for home consumption, 
the food supply of America only 
gives concern as to the size of the 
surplus available for export. Indus- 
trially self-contained to a great extent, 
so far as the question of raw material 
is involved, there is ‘little need to 
bargain with other countries for an 
exchange of goods to secure the ele- 
ments of manufacture. It is, in fact, 
but a matter of more intensive cul- 
tivation for America to increase her 
surplus of all things to supply the 
constantly increasing needs of the 
Allies, and the nation has no need to 
give a thought to the present or future 
political or economic effect on the 
country of the present violent dis- 
ruption of the normal international 
exchange of commodities known as 
foreign trade. The demands of all 
truly neutral countries can be ignored 
except as the dictates of humanity 
may suggest a sharing of the products 
of the earth, and even this can be 
withheld if in the most indirect manner 
it may assist the enemy to prolong 
his attack upon civilization. 

Regardless of how long the war 
may continue and as to what state 
the world may come to before the end, 
there is no question but that the spirit 
and resources of the American people 
will be equal to the burden imposed. 
More and more will the weight of 


tne world-catastrophe settle upon the 
shoulders of America, but with youth, 
strength, and high spirits it will be 
carried with constantly increasing 
courage and determination. A mighty 
champion in the cause of freedom has 
entered the arena, bringing with him 
good cheer and support for those who 
have already borne the brunt for three 
long and tragic years. It has been 
said that this is a war of materials. 
If this be true, no country in the 
world can contribute more liberally 
than America. One of the results of 
this war will be to open the eyes of the 
American nation to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the natural wealth and re- 
sources of its own favored land, and 
it will breed a determination to make 
more of them through more careful 
conservation and greater development 
after the war. 

The food and raw material situa- 
tion in Germany is reported to be 
better today than it was a year ago. 
This strengthening of the enemy is 
due, first, to the looting of captured 
territory, and, secondly, to large 
imports from adjacent countries tech- 
nically or really neutral. The natural 
and now highly stimulated resources 
of these neutral countries are notori- 
ously insufficient to account for the 
large exports to Germany. The ex- 
planation is found in the vastly in- 
creased imports from North and 
South America during the past three 
years. As neutral countries the Re- 
publics of North and South America 
attempted no control over the ship- 
ment of goods to other neutral terri- 
tories, and the highly profitable nature 
of the trade induced the ocean carriers 
to accept the risk of search by Allied 
naval forces. As the Government of 
the United States declined to recognize 
the legal existence of a complete 
blockade of German ports, and upheld 
the right of neutrals to unlimited 
trade one with the other, it remained 
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that if American cargoes could safely 
reach the ports of Holland or Scan- 
dinavia it was no concern of the 
country of origin as to the ultimate 
destination of .such cargoes. Under 
the usages of strict neutrality the 
markets of America were as open to 
Germany as to the Allies, if Germany 
could reach them. To do this directly 
was impossible owing to Allied sea 
power, but indirectly through her 
neutral purchasing agents Germany 
was able to take advantage of this 
American neutrality to restock her 
larder and her warehouses at least 
as far as it was possible to evade 
the Allied power of discrimination as 
to ultimate destination. 

The American Government con- 
tended earnestly and vigorously for 
neutral rights upon the high seas, and 
so successful was this contention that 
certain long-accepted principles of 
international law still remain out of 
the wreck of a pre-war code. As it is 
better understood now by the Allied 
peoples than it was at the time, these 
contentions were not maintained by 
the American Government in “good 
heart,’’ but in the sole purpose of 
living up to what was conceived to be 
a legal neutrality with all its rights 
as well as its disabilities. This course 
satisfied neither Germany nor the 
Allies, for the war spirit of any people 
is that “if you are not for us you are 
agin’ us,”’ and a neutral state of mind 
was inconceivable to those at war. 

As was inevitable from the first, 
if the war lasted for long the United 
States was forced by the actions of 
Germany to abandon its neutral posi- 
tion, and there is little doubt but that 
if all the countries now neutral were 
in as independent a position as the 
United States there soon would he 
no such thing as a neutral. With one 
or two exceptions, it is probable that 
every country in the world outside 
the present combination of Central 
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Empires would be arrayed against 
Germany. Tho defection of the 
United States from the ranks of the 
non-combatants rendered the word 
neutrality a meaningless phrase as 
compared with the potency it pos- 
sessed before April, 1917. The real 
meaning of the word is today ‘“‘a state 
of fear’ rather than ‘“‘a state of amity 
with all contending parties.” 

The American declaration of war 
aga nst Germany was the drawing 
aside of a curtain that had heretofore 
hidden the real sentiment and opinions 
of President Wilson and the nation 
from long-distance observation. It 
revealed an anti-German .state of 
affairs which in itself was a _ high 
tribute to the manner in which neu- 
trality had been administered from 
Washington. It was, perhaps, an 
uneasy consciousness of real American 
opinion and a fear for the future that 
envenomed German comment upon 
American affairs prior to the declara- 
tion of war. British dissatisfaction 
with American neutrality, whenever 
and wherever expressed, could only 
have arisen from ignorance as to the 
American belief in Anglo-Saxon ideals 
or from the feeling that neutrality 
was a violation of these same ideals 
and unworthy of the American people 
as a nation. 

With exports from North and South 
America controlled in the interests 
of the Allies, the Germans will have to 
look elsewhere for many hundreds of 
thousands of tons of food and other 
materials needed to carry on. The 
breakdown of Russia nullifies some- 
what the benefits of this control, for a 
largely extended German access to 
Russian products is even more serious 
than the present disorganization of 
the Russian Army. With the North- 
ern neutrals rapidly exhausting their 
own surplus products, Germany will be 
forced to turn more imperatively to 
Serbia, Roumania, and Russia _ to 
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recoup her dwindling resources. The 
inherent resisting power of Germany 
has been underestimated by her ene- 
mies from the first, however, for in the 
first or even the second year of the war 
few could be found who would agree 
that at the end of three years it would 
be found that Germany was even 
slightly improving her food and ma- 
terial position instead of dying of 
starvation as was freely predicted. 

Each passing year, however, sees 
the German economic position more 
deeply and permanently undermined. 
There is always a net loss with the 
passing of each quarter. Under these 
conditions it can be but a matter of 
time until bankruptcy in men, money, 
and materials puts an end to the power 
to resist the growing strength of the 
Allied forces. No greater blow could 
have been struck against the economic 
war system of the enemy than the 
blockade now enforced by America 
against the Northern neutrals, for in 
the freedom of trade between neutral 
ports is to be found the secret of 
much of Germany’s resisting power 
during the past three years. 

Considerable sympathy will be felt 
for some of the neutral countries over 
which the German sword hangs threat- 
eningly. A majority sentiment in 
some of these countries is strongly 
anti-German, but with the fate of 
Belgium before the eyes of the people 
they are trying to compromise where 
compromise is considered as synony- 
mous with weakness and fear. Now 
that import is to be limited they will 
under threat of the German fist be 
compelled to give more and more of 
their own needed supplies until the 
situation leads to revolt or the Allies 
win the right to live for these non- 
combatants. 

Some confusion and perplexity of 
mind has been noticeable among the 
Allied peoples as to the real position 
of America in the war. On the one 


hand they hear of American soldiers 
being sent to France, unlimited loans 
of money to the Allied Governments, 
strenuous efforts being made to supply 
the Allied peoples with food and 
materials, and vast preparations being 
made for a long war against Germany 
in progress at home. On the other 
they learn of the refusal of the United 
States Government to become an 
actual ally by treaty, no representation 
for the United States at the inter- 
Parliamentary Conference in Paris, 
and many other evidences of the in- 
tention to maintain a political isolation 
seemingly at variance with the de- 
elared unanimity of aims and purpose 
in the prosecution of the war. 

There is nothing extraordinary or 
inconsistent in this position, however; 
in fact, it is the logical continuation 
of the foreign policy of the United 
States Government for the last one 
hundred years and more. To maintain 
this policy at the present time requires 
as much firmness and foresight as did 
the maintenance of the principles of 
international law as it concerned the 
rights of neutrals. It is recognized 
in Washington that America must 
retain to the full her absolute political 
independence, not so much that it 
may be exercised in the conduct of the 
war, but to leave America at the close 
of the war in the same position as 
before, free from all ‘‘entangling 
alliances.”” The only alliance that 
has been approved by the American 
people is one that can only be formed 
after peace has come, and the purpose 
of that,alliance, if it is made, will be 
solely to make impossible the recur- 
rence of war. America is in this war 
in defense of certain principles. Her 
voice will be raised in the final settle- 
ment only in defense of those prin- 
ciples and in favor of their recognition 
and concurrence by all. With these 
principles established as a basis of all 
future international agreements and 
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actions, there will be no wish on the 
part of the American people to par- 
ticipate actively in settling the politi- 
cal or national affairs of the countries 
of Europe. 

There is little or no imperial spirit 
among the American people.  Cir- 
cumstances led them into the pos- 
session of the Philippines. From the 
day they were taken over to the 
present moment there has never been 
a time when a majority vote would 
not have been in favor of relinquish- 
ing these islands to the people who live 
upon them if some guarantee could 
be secured that the native people 
would prove capable of peaceful self- 
government and that there would be 
no danger of another alien Power 
stepping in to assume forceful control. 
The acquisition of West Indian islands 
eannot be cited as any evidence of im- 
perialism, for these islands are in 
reality an integral part of the coast 
line of the United States, and with the 
building of the Panama Canal this 
coast line was automatically extended 
to the Isthmus. 

The United States of America can 
support four hundred million people 
if the country is developed to the 
degree common in Western Europe. 
There are today just over one hundred 
million people occupying this ter- 
ritory. When the American people 
begin to suffer generally from over- 
crowding it will be time to look for 
the appearance of a genuine im- 
perialistic spirit and not much before. 
The American people did not come 
into this war joyfully. They came in 
because there was a job to be done, 
and having undertaken it the work 
will be carried on with a good heart. 
There will be no American demand 
for territory, indemnities, or even for 
compensation for the cost of the war. 
There was no immediate danger of a 
German invasion even by aircraft. 
America came into the war as a protest 
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against barbarism at sea, for the 
rights of small nations, and to make the 
world safe not only for democracy, but 
for herself in the future from a military 
point of view. As a rule it has taken 
acute conditions of danger to force 
a nation to draw the sword, but in 
this case a nation has gone to war for 
the sake of the future. 

Under these circumstances it must 
follow that there is vast academic 
discussion of ‘‘issues’’ and somewhat 
of a lack of that passionate enthusiasm 
which calls men in alarm from their 
usual daily occupations to the defense 
of their homes, but the result is the 
same; the building up of a great 
fighting force on land and sea to ac- 
complish an object determined upon 
after cool deliberation in the midst of 
safety, peace, and plenty. The psy- 
chology of this war in all the different 
countries involved and in their rela- 
tions one to the other will prove a 
fascinating and unlimited field for 
study on the part of the historians of 
the future; July, 1914, will be held 
as the end and the beginning of world 
ages rather than epochs in the history 
of the world. 

The difference between this war and 
others will be more significant as to 
character than as to size, for in no 
conflict recorded in history has the 
economic side been so important or so 
intricately entangled with the military 
and political features. It is here that 
the history of the United States be- 
comes involved in the war from the 
time the first shot was fired, for 
America played an enormous part in 
the conflict from the beginning even 
when neutral, and now that the coun- 
try is actually aligned with the 
enemies of Germany her economic 
power becomes more apparent to 
friend and enemy alike; to the one it is 
helpful and to the other dismaying. 

Through the economic pressure that 
America can bring upon the Central 








Empires they are set back to those 
times centuries ago when each nation 
lived upon the country, either its 
own or captured territory. The out- 
come is inevitable, for as this is a war 
of materials, and countries had become, 
prior to the war, international in the 
motive power of their industries, no 
country in Europe can suddenly be- 
come self-sufficient. With the most 
important arteries of trade severed 
the heart will gradually weaken until 
it fails to maintain the vigor of the 
body. This in the end will be the 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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effect of the series of embargoes now 
being established by America, and no 
one element, other than the military, 
will have more determining power as 
to the length of the war or the nature 
of its outcome. There is a hint in this 
for those who are seeking some 
sovereign remedy for war. To a 
certain extent a combination of armed 
forees can maintain peace, but an 
economic alliance prepared to bring 
pressure upon unruly members of the 
family of nations would be irresistible 
in its demands. 
James Davenport Whelpley. 





ITALY AND THE STRATEGY OF PRUSSIA. 


The Germans began the war with 
the design of finishing it swiftly by 
an irresistible offensive. At the begin- 
ning of August, 1914, when they forced 
the crisis upon a dazed and startled 
Europe, they might justifiably assume 
that they had only two serious oppo- 
nents to reckon with. It seemed that 
the conflict would resolve itself into a 
short quadrangular duel between the 
Teutonic powers on the one side and 
France and Russia on the other. In 
this, at the outset, all the advantages 
lay with the two aggressors. Germany 
had by far the largest and finest army 
in the world, long tuned to complete 
readiness for the ordeal its directors 
had brought about at their own chosen 
moment. Austria was less perfectly 
equipped, but it had a very powerful 
and numerous army which had been 
preparing for action since 1913. On 
the other side there was only one really 
first-class military establishment. The 
French army, though inferior in num- 
bers to the German, was formidable; 
but it was under the control of politi- 
cians who had not seriously faced the 


‘ problems of war. Russia was un- 


ready, unorganized and (as we now 
know, and as the Germans knew then) 


it was honeycombed by treason and 
corruption in the highest places. 
England was incapable of warlike 
operations by land on a large scale. 
Her regular force was only a superb 
handful; the very foundations of a 
national army counted in millions 
had yet to be laid. 

So Potsdam drew up its program 
with good hope that it would be worked 
out. The relentless push of the Ger- 
man columns through Belgium would 
strike at the French armies, flurried 
by a hasty mobilization and demoral- 
ized by the masses thrown upon them, 
break them up, and open the road to - 
the heart of France. The successes 
of 1870 would be consummated even 
more speedily. In three weeks the 
whole French battle line would be 
driven through; in three months the 
victorious legions would have seized 
the Channel Ports, and fought their 
way into Paris; and the _ helpless 
government of the Republic would be 
compelled to make peace on terms 
dictated by the conquerors. The 
huge invertebrate Russian host, with 
treachery at its vitals, could be left 
sprawling about Poland and Galicia, 
with Austrian and German divisions 
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shepherding it, till such time as a 
sufficient transfer from the West could 
give it the coup de grace. Then Russia 
—poisonous Rasputins, bribed minis- 
terial gentlemen, and bewildered royal 
personages efficiently aiding—would 
also submit; and all would be over 
before the trees were blossoming in the 
spring of 1915. Prussia would have 
won again, and won by the use of that 
remorseless strategy of the offensive 
which had been preached by Clause- 
witz and her other great masters in the 
art of war. 

It was a hopeful plan, which came 
near enough to success to vindicate 
its inventors. All the same it did not 
sueceed. France reeled under those 
terrific blows of the first autumn, but 
she did not fall. Aided by our ‘‘con- 
temptible little army,’’ which was, in 
fact, the finest fighting force that any 
modern nation has put into the field, 
the French generals stemmed the tide 
of Teutonic invasion and kept it from 
flooding the dikes. Then came the 
“miracle of the Marne,’’ with the 
equally miraculous battle of Ypres; 
the German advance was held, Paris 
was saved, and France could not be 
overrun and overwhelmed as Belgium 
had been. The English armies were 
mounting up, and the British Empire 
was mobilizing for war with unexpected 
energy. The German offensive in 
the West was over, at least for the 
time. Here the war became one of 
positions, and Germany was left to 
defend herself on that long fortified 
line she had prepared from Switzerland 
to the sea. 

Next year Italy came into the war, 
and barred the scuthern outlet for the 
Central Powers. The naval blockade, 
very feeble and half-hearted at first, 
was gradually drawn tighter; other 
nations joined the Entente association 
and helped to close the economic bar- 
rier; and finally the United States 
entered the league. The Hinkreisung, 
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the military, political, and economic 
encirclement of Germany and_ her 
dependents, was established. Central 
Europe became a vast beleaguered for- 
tress, with two-thirds of the population 
of the world actively or indirectly 
engaged in the investment. And as 
a besieged fortress always capitulates 
sooner or later, unless it can be relieved 
from outside, it was assumed too lightly 
in the Entente countries that the sur- 
render could only be a question of 
time, perhaps of no long time, and 
that Germany had virtually lost the 
war. For no war can be won by the 
defensive alone; a belligerent who has 
resigned the power to strike cannot in 
the end prevail. A boxer may tire out 
his opponent by parrying his blows, 
or avoiding them; but he can at the 
best only make a drawn match of it 
if he is unable to hit out and hit hard. 

The German General Staff modified 
their plans to suit the new exigencies. 
They saw that the unshrinking and 
unsparing offensive against their most 
dangerous adversaries could not be 
Maintained. They were surrounded. 
by enemies whose potential resources, 
military and industrial, were consid- 
erably larger than their own. They 
had to fall back on a policy of resist- 
ance, of Aushaltung, holding on till the 
hostile aggregation grew tired of the 
struggle or fell asunder, and consented 
to negotiate for peace on the basis of 
the map. Behind the impregnable 
ramparts of the Teutonic fortress were 
immense tracts of occupied territory, 
Belgian, French, Polish, Russian. If 
these could be grasped till the war 
ended—and it must end sometime— 
the Entente would have to buy them 
back on such terms as their possessors 
chose to exact. They might not be 
such terms as would have been ob- 
tained if the drums of the Prussian 
Guard had sounded the reveillé in 
the Place de la Concorde before the 
end of 1914. Still it would be victory 









if the Allies, when the time limit or the 
limit of exhaustion were reached, had 
to admit their inability to dispossess 
the German conquerors by force of 
arms, and were compelled to negotiate 
for the restitution of the occupied 
regions or such of them as the despoilers 
could be induced to surrender. Prus- 
sian policy and strategy have worked 
together for this end since the original 
scheme was abandoned; and so far it 
has not been made clear that they have 
failed. If peace on the basis of the 
Map were made tomorrow, Germany 
would have won the war; for her 
military power is still intact, and the 
Allies are further from German and 
Austrian territory than they were when 
the first shots were fired forty months 
ago. Peace is not going to be made 
tomorrow nor for many morrows to 
come. Before it is made—on such 
terms as the Allies can accept—the 
whole situation must be changed. But 
up to the present the German scheme 
of defense has succeeded. 

It has been framed in accordance 
with what may be ealled the classic 
strategy of Prussia, which always 
studies the offensive, and holds that 
an army, even when surrounded or 
besieged, must retain its striking 
force. Prussia, born, bred and nur- 
tured by war, has never forgotten that 
she owes her very nationhood to her 
ability to sting and bite. Her strength 
is in her poison-head and fangs. 

When in danger of being crushed or 
throttled, she has saved herself more 
than once by swift, venomous thrusts 
into the huge superincumbent bodies 
of her victims or adversaries. Her 
position, after the first stage of the 
present conflict, was in many respects 
analogous to that of Frederic the Great 
at the opening of the Seven Years’ 
War; and it is the policy and strategy 
of that unscrupulous realist which she 
has followed. So it has been explained 
recently by Professor Delbriick in the 
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Preussische.J ahrbicher for the encourage- 
ment of his countrymen; for Frederic, 
as the professor reminds them, after 
all prevailed, and extricated his king- 
dom victoriously from the coils of a 
combination proportionately far more 
formidable than that which now 
threatens the Hohenzollern dominion. 
The circumstances are different, but 
the underlying principle is the same; 
and it is clear that the plan of Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff is built upon the 
model of their famous predecessor. 

In the opening months of 1757, when 
Frederic had challenged Europe to 
arms by his attack upon Saxony, the 
forces gathered for the overthrow of 
Prussia were, on paper, irresistible. 
The world assumed that the Hohen- 
zollern king would be helpless against 
such overwhelming odds. All but one 
of the greater Powers of the world, 
and several of the others, were oppos- 
ing him. France, Russia, Austria, 
Sweden, and Poland, together with 
Saxony, Bavaria, and most of the other 
states of the “Holy Roman Empire,”’ 
with the exception of Hanover, were 
against her. The population of the 
countries forming the hostile alliance 
was well over a hundred millions, that 
of Prussia not more than five millions; 
their financial and natural resources 
were enormous, while those of Bran- 
denburg and Pomerania, with their 
thin soil and sandy wastes, were 


“scanty; the enemy had 450,000 troops 


actually in arms, and the King of 
Prussia about a third of that number, 
with no large human reservoir to sup- 
plement the waste of war. Frederic’s 
only ally was England, and England 
was too much occupied in ousting 
France from her extra-European pos-. 
sessions to throw her strength into the 
Continental war. She would do no 
more than pay the cost of a mixed 
army of Hanoverians, Brunswickers, 
and Hessians, which was sent to defend 
Hanover under the Duke of Cumber- 
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land: an army nominally of 60,000, 
really less than 50,000, badly organ- 
ized, badly equipped, and badly led. 
“There was hardly a politician or a 
soldier in Europe who doubted that 
the conflict would be terminated in a 
very few days by the prostration of 
the House of Brandenburg.”’ 

Frederic, however, had some advan- 
tages, and he made audacious use of 
them. His long straggling country, 
with its open frontiers, lay right in the 
midst of the hostile combination, so 
that he could move upon interior lines 
and strike where he pleased with an 
army which had no equal in the world 
for discipline, compactness and mo- 
bility. The Anglo-Hanoverian army 
was left to keep back the French in the 
West; and very badly it performed the 
task at first under his Royal Highness 
of Cumberland, though afterwards, 
with Ferdinand of Brunswick in com- 
mand, it improved and won the Battle 
of Minden. 
which left Frederic free to employ his 
main Prussian force as a _ strategic 
reserve, throwing it, in the boldest of 
offensives, first at one and then at 
another of his foes, in the hope that 
under these blows, if he could hold out 
long enough, the hostile alliance would 
gradually fall to pieces, so that he 
would be able to come to terms sepa- 
rately with each of its members. His 
calculations were justified by the 
event, though there were moments 
when the preponderance of force op- 
posed to him almost brought him to 
the ground. 

He attacked his enemies in detail, 
taking the weakest first. His invasion 
of Saxony in August, 1756, bore a 
considerable resemblance to the Ger- 
man rush upon Belgium in August, 
1914. It is exeused by Frederic’s 
apologists on the ethics of Bethmann- 
Hollweg and von Jiigow, ‘‘Necessity 
knows no law.’’ Saxony was at peace, 
and ostensibly on friendly terms with 


This was the Aushaltung . 
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Prussia; but Frederic suspected, right- 
ly or wrongly, on the faith of docu- 
ments which one of his Bolos had 
abstracted from the Dresden chancel- 
lery, that the king was about to join 
Maria Theresa’s anti-Prussian coali- 
tion. He was not given the chance. 
Without a declaration. of war, Frederic 
poured his troops into the Electorate, 
blockaded the Saxon army at Pirna, 
forced it to surrender, and treated the 
whole country as conquered Prussian 
territory. Saxon troops were forced 
to fight in the Prussian ranks just as 
Belgian workmen have been forced 
to labor in German factories. 

The confederates were mustering 
their armies for the encirélement of 
the Hohenzollern fortress. The Rus- 
sians were lumbering slowly westward; 
the French marshals were making for 
the Rhine and the Weser; the Aus- 
trians, under Browne and Daun, were 
coming through Bohemia. Frederic 
did not wait to be besieged. He dashed 
into Bohemia, caught Browne’s army 
before Daun could join it, and defeated 
the Austrians in the famous Battle of 
Prague. Thus he had broken out, an- 
nexed a large sector of alien territory, 
and inflicted heavy loss of men and 
resources upon his opponents, before 
the investment of Prussia had fairly 
begun. 

I need not repeat the oft-told tale 
of Frederic’s subsequent campaigns. 
For all English readers they have been 
described incomparably by Carlyle, 
whose dramatic battle stories are a 
rich compensation for much doubtful 
history and perverse moralizing. The 
net closed round Prussia, and often it 
seemed as if the kingdom must be 
strangled. Frederic was badly beaten 
by Daun at Kolin, while the Duke of 
Cumberland, defeated by Marshal 
d’Estrées,. concluded the disgraceful 
and humiliating Convention of Clos- 
Two French armies, besides 
and Russians, were 


terséven. 
the Austrians 
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advancing. The Hohenzollern for- 
tunes were at a low ebb; and the king 
himself, half hero, half mountebank, 
“with an ounce of poison in one pocket 
and a quire of bad verses in the other,” 
was almost in despair, and began to 
think of suicide. 

Hero or mountebank, he was a con- 
summate soldier. He never lost his 
grip upon the classic strategy, the 
classic policy, of Prussia, the principle 
of striking by turns at several foes, 
and forcing them apart. He had the 
internal lines and a mobile army; and 
with these he maintained the offensive, 
now in one quarter, now in another, 
even when it seemed that he could 
hardly save his capital. With the Aus- 
trians overrunning Silesia and _ the 
Cossacks plundering Pomerania, Fred- 
eric turned westward against the 
French, and shattered Soubise at Ross- 
bach. Without a pause he faced east, 
carried his victorious army swiftly 
through Germany, and almost anni- 
hilated the Austrians at the Battle of 
Leuthen. Two of his three chief enemies 
had been checked for the time. After 
the winter’s pause Frederic marched 
against the third, encountered the Rus- 
sians at Zorndorf, and inflicted a 
murderous defeat upon them also. 

Prussia ‘obtained a good breathing 
space; but the superiority of the hostile 
coalition was immense in spite of their 
losses, and it seemed that in the end 
numbers must prevail. New armies, 
Austrian, Russian, and French, rolled 
up; and though Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, with the Anglo-Hanoverians, 
held the western line and checked the 
French at Minden, the invaders from 
the South and East flooded over north- 
ern Germany. ° Frederic was defeated 
at Hochkirchen, and still more disas- 
trously by the Austrians and Russians 
at Kunersdorf, and in other battles. 
Silesia and Pomerania were lost, Berlin 
saved with difficulty Prussia was 
destitute, devastated, half-starved. 


But she lived through by Aushaltung, 
and never wholly lost the offensive, 
striking back strongly .whenever the 
chance came, as when Laudohn was 
defeated at Liegnitz and Daun at 
Torgau. In Paris and Vienna before 
the end of the second year people said 
—as they have said more recently in 
another capital—that the war was all 
but won. But the fifth year came, and 
the war was not won for the Allies. 
Frederic believed that there is a time 
limit to every war, and that if he could 
reach that, and keep his striking force 
in being, the coalition would break up, 
and one enemy after another would 
come to terms with him. 

So it fell out in due course. The 
Czarina Elizabeth died, the weakly 
and foolish Peter succeeded her, pro- 
German influence and intrigue pre- 
vailed at the Winter Palace, and Russia 
made peace. England and France, 
having fought out their quarrel over- 
seas, agreed to withdraw from the con- 
flict in Germany. Prussia was left to 
face her sometimes successful, but more 
often defeated, original foe, Austria; 
and Austria was threatened by the 
Turks, who were assembling a large 
army on the frontiers of Hungary. In 
1763 the Treaty of Hubertsburg was 
concluded. Frederic surrendered noth- 
ing. ‘‘The whole continent in arms 
had proved unable to tear Silesia from 
that iron grasp.’”’ Exhausted as she 
was, drained of men and money, 
Prussia emerged from the struggle with 
an unimpaired territory, a greatly 
enhanced prestige, and an _ unchal- 
lenged position as one of the Great 
Powers of the world. She was the real 
winner in the European War. France, 
Russia, Austria had only lost by it. 

The Potsdam General Staff was, of 
course, intimately acquainted with 
every detail of this chapter of history. 
Apparently some of the leading strate- 
gists and statesmén of the Alliance 
were not, or they would have devised 
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effectual measures to counteract the 
plan which Germany adopted after the 
failure of her original scheme of con- 
quest and annihilation. Ever since the 
retirement from before Paris, the 
enemy War Council has been working 
faithfully on the Frederician system 
of combined Aushalten and Ausbrechen, 
with due regard to the two factors of 
the map and the time limit. Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff’s theory has been 
(1) that under appropriate conditions 
-it is possible to create a practically 
unbreakable front; (2) that no belliger- 
ent or combination, however powerful, 
can go on attacking field fortifications 
without in time exhausting its human 
reserves. The thesis was set forth by 
Hindenburg himself in an interview 
with the representative of a Vienna 
newspaper, and it underlies the writing 
‘of the most influential German military 
critics like Gadke, Moraht and Endres. 
It rests on the assumption of the “‘ossi- 
fied’”’ front: that is, a line of positions 
which can be so hardened by modern 
scientific field fortification, and so 


protected by artillery and machine-, 


guns, that it cannot be fractured or 
turned even by vastly superior forces. 
It can, indeed, be beut and dinted in 
places; but even that involves too 
costly an effort on the part of the assail- 
ants to be prolonged beyond a certain 
stage without destroying their man- 
power. 

To “ossify”’ the front is to deny the 
opportunity for manoeuvre battles to 
an enemy superior in numbers, in 
mechanical resources, in ammunition 
supply, and in the fighting quality of 
his troops. The Allies have been 
gaining the advantage in all these re- 
spects during the past two years; but 
such favorable points are largely 
neutralized by the war of positions. 
It is, therefore, the object of the 
Germans to give the war that character 
wherever their opponents can develop 
their maximum strength. They are 
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satisfied to hold the puter ramparts of 
their besieged fortress, yielding a little 
as the pressure grows, so long as there 
is no actual breach in the walls: in the 
hope that this advance of the besiegers 
may be so slow, and so wasteful of life 
and munitions, that the economic 
exhaustion level, for all concerned, 
will be reached before it leads to any 
decisive result. From this orthodox 
Prussian standpoint time is not on our 
side; it is on that of our enemy. For 
if the war can be dragged out long 
enough it must cease, because there 
will not be energy (or food) enough to 
continue it. If it ends in that fashion, 
without the military collapse of either 
party, the settlement must: be made 
ou the basis of the map, and the parties 
will have to arrange by negotiation 
for the maintenance, restoration, or 
division of their conquests. Germany 
will have won if she is able to hold on, 
not only to her own original territory 
but to vast tracts seized from her 
neighbors. ‘ 

For this reason the Aushalten and 
Ausharren strategy has to be com- 
bined with that of thrusting out vio- 
lently and frequently wherever a suc- 
cessful push is feasible. The defense 
has never been allowed to deaden into 
stagnation, it has always gone on side 
by side with a vigorous offensive. The 
German General Staff has maintained 
a very powerful strategic reserve of 
Men and guns, and with its command 
of the interior line it has moved this 
great force about, replenishing it from 
one or other of the main theatres so far 
as that could be done without leaving 
dangerous gaps. Several objects have 
been served by this procedure. In the 
first place the spirit of the army, and 
its mobility, have been kept up by 
frequently acting on the offensive; 
secondly, the investment of the Ger- 
manic fortress has been’ rendered 
imperfect since access has been gained 
to fresh sources of provisionment and 


















supply; thirdly, the Germans have 
continued the war of movement in 
quarters where they are superior, and 
so have won victories over weaker 
opponents which have encouraged the 
nation and nerved it to further sacri- 
fice and endurance; and finally they 
have placed behind their own “‘impreg- 
nable’’ fronts the countries and districts 
which it was their main purpose to 
secure. The war was entered upon for 
the mastery of the Balkans and the 
extension of Teutonic power in eastern 
and southeastern Europe and _ the 
nearer Asia. These ends have been 
largely (though thanks to Maude and 
Allenby not entirely) attained. 
Germany has placed within her 
military enclave not only Belgium and 
northeastern France, but also Poland, 
part of Russia and the Baltic provinces, 
Serbia, most of Roumania, and now, as 
she hopes, Venetia; and within her 
political and economic circle Austria, 
Turkey and Bulgaria. We have not 
been able to shake her hold on her 
acquisitions; on the contrary, they 
have increased steadily and regularly. 
Each autumn what Mr. Lloyd George 
calls the ‘‘annual tragedy” of Germanic 
victory and conquest has been enacted. 
Every year some one of the Allied 
countries has been subjected to inva- 
sion and occupation. Jn 1914 it was 
Belgium; in 1915, Serbia and Poland; 
in 1916, Roumania; in 1917, Livonia, 
Courland and northeastern’ Italy. 
Thus, with the fourth year of the 
war wearing on, the Prussian revised 
program of Aushalten and Auwsharren 
has been earried out, and its authors 
perhaps still think that it will be ful- 
filled to the end. Germany has thrown 
her tentacles round the territory she 
specially covets. She has made new 
acquisitions every few months, and 
has good hope of making more; for 
even if she should be brought to a 
stand somewhere on the Italian river- 
plain she has every reason to hope that 
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she can carve fresh great chunks out 
of Russia in the spring. Her western 
army is being pushed slowly back by 
the magnificent fighting and massive 
artillery concentration of Haig’s army 
in Artois and Flanders. But the 
German military writers say that these 
sanguinary British victories will not 
bring a decision, because the cost is 
too great and the pace too slow. At 
this rate, they have urged, the war will 
be over before the Hindenburg line is 
carried any appreciable distance to- 
wards the German frontier. True, 
there is a great American army in 
preparation. But the Teutonic critics 
believe, or affect to believe, that even 
the formidable transatlantic reinforce- 
ments (if the submarines allow them 
to be brought over and supplied) will 
not turn the balance against them. 
They suggest that America will scarcely 
be able to place on the western front 
next summer a body of troops equal to 
those lost by the Allies in France and 
Flanders in the interim; and against 
them their own General Staff will be in 
a position to bring a substantial num- 
ber of Austro-German divisions, set 
free, even if Italy does not collapse 
altogether, by the shortening of their 
southern line. Thus the Allies in the 
West will open their summer campaign 
of 1918 not relatively much stronger, 
even with American aid, than they 
were in the summer of 1917: at any 
rate not strong enough to break 
through. There will be another year 
of Aushaltung for the Central Powers, 
further exhaustion for Italy and 
France, attenuation for Britain under 
the blood-bath in Flanders and the 
submarine plague, and a severe strain 
even on America: all leading to the 
expiration of the time limit, without a 
decision, and so—stalemate and peace 
by negotiation. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. 
If we could start the war over again, 
knowing what we know now, we should 
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never have allowed the Germans to 
get into their present position. In- 
stead of acquiescing in the deadlock 
which our enemy has established, we 
should have anticipated him by attack- 
ing his vulnerable places and should 
not have left it to him to open a way 
through those of the Alliance. We 
might have recognized, after the 
Marne, that, while the campaign in 
the West was bound to be a long, slow, 
stagnant affair, an engineer’s war, 2 
war of sieges, there were fruitful oppor- 
tunities for the campaign of manceu- 
vres elsewhere. We should have 
understood, as the German strategists 
hold, that under modern conditions 
this war of movement is easiest in 
mountainous or barbaric districts, like 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Macedonia, 
and most difficult of all in a civilized, 
populated terrain, like that of Flanders, 
France, or Venetia. Here the “‘ossified”’ 
front can be maintained, because a 
hostile concentration can be observed 
and counteracted by using the good 
roads and abundant railways behind 
the defensive lines. We should have 
taken care that while we were batter- 
ing at the main walls of the Germanic 
fortress the garrison were not per- 
mitted to break the leaguer by coming 
out through the postern gates and 
sally-ports. We could have been con- 
tent to hold Germany in the West, as 
Germany was holding us, while we 
went to work at once to protect the 
minor members of our own Alliance, 
and to crumple up those of the hostile 
league; we should have built up a 
great strategic reserve, an army of 
manoeuvre. But the French generals, 
who had only just warded off the deadly 
stroke from the vitals of their country, 
were preoccupied by the paramount 
duty of defending the soil of France; 
our own military leaders were absorbed 
in the stupendous task of making a 
mighty army out of a few divisions, 
and converting a peaceful industrial 
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country into a camp and arsenal. 
Little wonder perhaps that these busy 
administrators, these highly capable 
tacticians in the field, few of whom 
had ever been compelled to consider 
the larger questions of policy and 
strategy, missed the opportunity of 
striking down Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Austria, of taking the initiative in- 
stead of abandoning it to the enemy, 
and of preventing Germany from 
cutting a way through to the East 
and the Mediterranean. 

The chance was indeed caught at 
when it first offered itself, though with 
a too feeble clutch. The root idea of 
the Dardanelles expedition was in- 
dubitably sound. It was a.bold and 
large conception, carried into execu- 
tion unhappily with languor, irresolu- 
tion, delay, and mismanagement. If 
it had been pressed with insistent 
energy from the outset, it might 
have succeeded, with dynamic results. 
Even as an unsupported naval attempt, 
in the winter of 1914, it had brilliant 
prospects. When the British Fleet ap- 
peared off the mouth of the Straits every- 
body in Constantinople expected that 
the city would be threatened and taken. 
Enver, who is not a bad judge, thought 
so; the foreign residents thought so; 
the Austrianeand German Ambassa- 
dors packed their portmanteaus and 
their archives in readiness for hasty 
flight to Adrianople; Mr. Morgenthau, 
the American Ambassador, has in- 
formed me that the Turkish authorities 
came to him in panic with the request 
that he would make himself responsible 
for the safety and policing of the town, 
and arrange matters with the British 
Admiral when he arrived. That he 
would arrive’ almost at once, that his 
pennants would be seen from the 
Bosphorus within a few days, was 
taken for granted. If this triumphant 
manifestation of British sea-power 
had been exhibited at that early stage 
Turkey would have gone out of the 
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war, Bulgaria would not have come 
in, and Germany’s Oriental dream 
would have faded into cloudland. 

The land attack upon the Gallipoli 
Peninsula was badly conceived, begun 
at the wrong place, and treated in the 
wrong spirit. The affair was always 
regarded as a side issue—as if there 
can be any side issues in such a war 
as this! From the moment that we 
had embarked on the enterprise against 
Turkey, Gallipoli became part of the 
main front. The attempt should not 
have been made at all unless we could 
spare the strength to push it to its 
objective at all cost. And, even at the 
last, right up to the failure at Suvla 
Bay, success might have been possible, 
and the unparalleled heroism of the 
Anzac and British troops rendered 
fruitful, if Sir Ian Hamilton had been 
sufficiently reinforced. 

The opportunity recurred when 
Serbia was threatened by invasion 
from Bulgaria and Austria. One does 
not like to say “I told you so,” though 
the Prime Minister has said it in tones 
for all the world to hear. Can one 
doubt that Mr. Lloyd George showed 
a true strategic and political instinct 
in his estimate of the situation in the 
autumn of 1915? Authoritative mili- 
tary opinion, he has told us, was 
against him; the majority of his col- 
leagues apparently disagreed with him 
and Sir Edward Carson; public opin- 
ion was, I think, also unfavorable, for 
it did not understand the importance 
of the Balkan sector. I remember 
writing an article in a newspaper 
at the time when Bulgaria was mo- 
bilizing, in which I urged that, since 
the Gallipoli expedition had become 
futile, the troops should be withdrawn 
from the Peninsula, and dispatched, 
with all available reinforcements, to 
Macedonia. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to follow 
the fashion by reprinting a few sen- 
tences from this article, which was 
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published in the beginning of the last 
week of October, 1915: 


The immediate object of the vast 
strategic development which the Cen- 
tral Powers are undertaking with the 
assistance of Bulgaria is to raise the 
siege of the Germanic fortress by 
opening the road to Asia and the outer 
world of the East and South generally. 
The program of the Teuto-Turanian 
Alliance is first of all to take Serbia 
in its stride, and so have the resources 
of another large alien area and popu- 
lation at its disposal, in addition to 
the seven million inhabitants of Bel- 
gium, and the 150,000 square miles of 
Russian territory which have already 
been conquered. 

Greece, cajoled or coerced into 
abandoning its present sufficiently 
doubtful neutrality, will admit the 
Germanic forees right down to the 
Aigean and to the Mediterranean. 
The whole of the Balkan Peninsula 
will thus become an annexe for our 
enemies. 

Their idea is that if they can subject 
us to the almost unendurable strain 
of these eastern operations, while the 
stalemate on the West is for all practi- 
cal purposes maintained, we shall be 
reduced to treat for peace on such 
terms as Germany might be prepared 
to consider. 

Those terms would in themselves 
involve fresh misfortune to the British 
Empire. I presume that the German 
statesmen are probably well aware 
that they will have to disgorge Bel- 
gium; that mouthful must be reserved 
for the next meal. Great Britain can- 
not at any price afford to make peace 
unless the independence, or something 
which may pass for the independence, 
of Belgium is restored. But to obtain 
this the Germans think that, if suffi- 
ciently tried and harried by their new 
world-campaign, we shall be pre- 
pared to make extensive and ignomini- 
ous concessions elsewhere. . . . 

I suggest, therefore, that the wisest 
course would be to divert to Serbia 
the Anglo-French divisions now locked 
up at the heaches of Gallipoli. In the 
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latter region there is plainly a deadlock, 
which may endure for months. We 
have lost nearly a hundred thousand 
men, and we are still only gaining 
ground by inches. We may cling to 
these, blood-stained strands and gullies 
all through the winter, and by the 
spring be no nearer our objective. 

The abandonment of the abortive 
Dardanelles expedition may be a mis- 
fortune; but disaster in Serbia would 
be a catastrophe which might decide 
the whole issue of the war in favor of 
our enemies. 


The article—it was the first sugges- 
tion in print that the Dardanelles 
enterprise should be recognized as the 
failure it had obviously become—was 
denounced as exaggerated and alarm- 
ist. But afew weeks later the decision 
to remove the troops was reached, and 
a Franco-British force was sent by 
driblets to Salonika. What a differ- 
ence it would have made if a really 
powerful army had been landed while 
Bulgaria was still hesitating and King 
Tino only at the beginning of his in- 
trigues! One-half the number of men 
whom we have to count as casualties 
in a few months’ fighting on the 
Somme and Lys would have changed 
the course of the war at that juncture. 
Venezelos would have been able to 
hold his country to its engagement 
with Serbia; that State would have 
been saved from ruin, and its army 
from disruption; Bulgaria would have 
been kept out of the Teutonic alliance, 
and might even (if an alert diplomacy 
had been at work) have been brought 
into our own; and Roumania could 
have been secured against the fate 
which has since overtaken her. For 
it was clear that Germany sooner or 
later would compel her rather reluctant 
Austrian partner to break into the 
Danubian kingdom, even though it 
could not then be known that Russian 
treachery would foree Roumania into 
war, unsupported and unsupplied. 
With Serbia intact, a British, French, 
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Serb, and Greek army could have 
joined hands with the Roumanians, 
provided them with sufficient muni- 
tions and warlike stores, and then 
swept on against either Austria or 
Turkey, and forced one or perhaps 
both those Powers to sue for peace. 
In any case the Eastward road would 
have been closed to Germany and the 
process of attrition begun in earnest. 

The Italian campaign presented 
another occasion for an active offensive 
against the more vulnerable of the 
Central Powers. Mr. Lloyd George 
tells us that he did his utmost to per- 
suade the soldiers to seize it, but the 
soldiers refused. Perhaps they were 
right; perhaps, as things stood at the 
beginning of the year, it would have 
been impracticable to move an ade- 
quate force of men and guns to the 
But if we had only formed 
that strategic reserve! If the British 
and French divisions and batteries 
which have been passing through Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont in these weeks, 
could have been marched down while 
Austria was still staggering from the 
shock of the Gorizia battle! We 
should have kept the initiative. We 
should have had the satisfaction of 
striking the enemy in a rather vulner- 
able place, instead of waiting till he 
had struck, and then hurrying off to 
begin afresh on ground of his own 
selection. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the campaign in the Veneto, 
it dovetails in with the enemy’s general 
scheme. It is part of the policy of 
Aushalten and Ausbrechen, the ecombi- 
nation of holding-on and breaking-out, 
by which he hopes to win through. 

We know that in the end this plan 
will not win. It will lose because it is 
based on the German misunderstand- 
ing of national psychology. Signor 
Mariani, in his penetrating book, // 
fiitorno di Machiavelli, points out that 
Frederic the Second: relied on the moral 
weakness of his enemies. He believed 
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—as it proved rightly—that one after 
another they would be tired out, if he 
held on long enough. The present 
Prussian rulers take the same view. 
They hope that the peoples they are 
fighting will show no more constancy 
and determination than the sovereigns 
and ministers and court favorites of 
the eighteenth century. But in spite 
of Russian chaos, parliamentary 
troubles further West, the Italian 
disaster, and German bribery and sub- 
ornation everywhere, we are not in 
the atmosphere of the Butes, and 
Pompadours, and Peters, who played 
into Frederic’s hands. The German 
calculation of the time limit under- 
estimates the sticking power of the 
British Empire, the endurance of 
France, and the immense resources 
and invincible energy of the United 
States. In the game of holding on, 
the great free nations, if they are true 
to themselves, can hold on _ the 
longest. 

Meanwhile we have to recognize 
that, owing to the mistakes of the past, 
the strain must still be protracted. 
The classic strategy of Prussia may 
fail; but as yet there is no certainty 
that it has failed. The prospect 
before us, till the full strength of 
America is developed, which cannot 
be for many months to come, is not 
radiant. One of the great Powers of 
the European Alliance is in a state of 
anarchy and disintegration. Another 
is badly maimed. There has been 
deadlock in the West; and there is 
deadlock in the Balkans, unless in- 
deed that is broken by another Mack- 
ensen drive of Germans, Turks, and 
Bulgarians, with the object of crash- 
ing through the Allied line in Mace- 
donia, and forcing Greece, with a re- 
stored Tino, into the Mittel-Europa 
group. We.could have anticipated any 
such scheme by making the Salonika 
army strong enough to advance upon 
Sofia, and crush the Bulgars; but the 
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difficulties of supply and transport 
through the Mediterranean may for- 
bid that enterprise at present. We 
may hope at least that sufficient sup- 
port will be given to Greece and Sarrail 


- to preclude a repetition of the Italian 


débdcle if the next great thrust of Ger- 
many should be in this quarter. We 
may hope, too, that in Asia Minor 
where alone the war of movement is 
being prosecuted on our initiative, we 
shall take care that our able generals 
have all the means and all the men they 
need to follow up their successes. 
Palestine, thanks to General Allenby’s 
skill and the valor of his troops, has 
also become a main front; and if the 
victorious advance could be carried 
swiftly through to Damascus and 
Aleppo and Alexandretta, the Con- 
stantinople ruling faction might begin 
to “reconsider their position.” But 
we have to remember that the German 
General Staff is assuredly keeping an 
eye on its unhappy Moslem client, and 
is not likely to abandon it to its fate 
without an effort. As for Northern 
Italy it seems only too probable that 
there will be deadlock in that arena 
also if the Austro-Germans can “‘ossify”’ 
their front there from the Trentino to 
the Lagoons. They may keep the 
three Allied armies battering their 
heads against another wall of iron for 
an indefinite period. 

If the earth is locked fast while the 
armies wrestle and strain, the air is 
still free. Upon that element the war 
of movement goes on and it will attain 
unheard of and appalling dimensions 
in the coming year. Germany is mak- 
ing colossal preparations to reach a 
decision there; so we know is America; 
and so, we hope, are we. The output 
of aircraft and engines must be pushed 
on with absolutely every ounce of in- 
dustrial energy we can command if we 
are not to be worsted in the final round. 
But it is not merely the engineers and 
training schools that must be active; 
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we want the thinking department to 
be at work too. The German General 
Staff, it is evident from many indica- 
tions one can note, is: developing a 
definite strategy of the air. Not 
content to send forth a large number 
of individual flyers, for observation 
purposes and raids, it is also beginning 
to manoeuvre them on a large scale in 
fleets and squadrons. The object of all 
strategy is to seek out, engage, and 
overcome the main fighting forces of 
the enemy, and to destroy his bases 
and supply stations. It would seem 
that the Allied air.forces ought to be 
distributed, and their aerodromes and 
concentration camps disposed, in ac- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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cordance with a general scheme directed 
to this end. We have set up an Air 
Ministry; but perhaps something more 
is necessary. Ought there not to be 
“unity of control’ and of action here 
also? In the breathing space before 
the super-terrestrial war develops its 
maximum intensity the Allied Govern- 
ments might well devote their attention 
to establishing a joint air-command, 
and concerting a common aerial strat- 
egy: whereby the swarms of aircraft 
they are equipping can be used to the 
best advantage, for the defense of their 
own territory and communications, and 
the destruction of the flying armadas 


of the foe. , 
Sidney Low. 





JOHN-A-DREAMS. 


By KatTHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER XX. 
CRross-PURPOSES. 


John had written his stiff letter of 
grateful acknowledgment to Miss 
Sweeney. He wrote a_ schoolboy 
hand, and, though he was a poet, his 
spelling was not always beyond 
reproach. 

Clew, December 24th. 
Dear Miss Sweeney, 

Patsy Murphy has told me about 
the mare. You ought not to have 
done it. Why should you do so much 
for the likes of me? She is a lovely 
thing, all fire and gentleness; I shall 
treasure her. She knows me already, 
and, though she misses the children at 
Patsy’s, she is very happy here. I 
accept the money as a loan, though 
you should not have done it. Why 
should I be in your kind thoughts? 
The winter has been very mild. Miss 
Howard is coming here for the Dublin 
Castle season, in February. It will be 
gayer when she comes. All the 
horses in the country are being bought 
up by the Russian Government. Your 
friend Prince Paul has been here for a 
week and is coming again later. I 


am glad he did not get Granny. She 
is too pretty and gentle to be shot 
down in war, perhaps. 

My mother has ‘kept well this 
winter, and sends her love. We all 
hope that you and Mr. Sweeney 
will be able to come next summer. 
He has done wonders for the Islands. 
Some of the people are in the new - 
houses. The furniture is a great boon. 
They would have had nothing to bring 
with them from the cabins. They 
are making their gardens. I saw Sibbie 
Geraghty planting something yester- 
day when I was over at the Islands. 
You remember Sibbie. You admired 
the white frilled cap round her rosy 
face and blue eyes. I asked her what 
she was planting, and she said a few 
flower bulbs. She told me there were 
flower seeds and bulbs with every 
parcel of the Department’s seeds. 
That was your doing, I know. It is 
just like you. 

Why did you buy the mare for me? 
I love her, but I am desperately 
ashamed to be in your debt, as I must 


continue to be for some time. And 
Tam, 
Your grateful friend, 
John McGrady. 
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Miss Sweeney sent him back a 
short reply. 


My dear Mr. John (she had a quaint 
formalism in addressing him), 
I knew you would love the mare. I 
could not take her away with me, and 
she was too good to be left to be food 
for powder if war should come, as 
they say it must. Prince Paul wanted 
her. It was a ease, I think, in which 
a friend might take a liberty. She is 
to console you for Young Terence. 
I know you have missed him. Give 
my love to your dear mother. Your 
brother is very well. He is now pro- 
moted to walking about the store, 
overlooking the assistants. Father is 
delighted with him. In time he will 
eonsole him for John Brett, who 
will leave us one of these days. We 
hope to be over in the summer, if the 
labor troubles are not too much for 
father. He has a very clever young 
man helping him to straighten out 
things. He comes from your part of 
the country—our part, I should say— 
his name is Donal Sheehy. He has 
eyes like agates. 
Yours sincerely in friendship, 
Octavia Sweeney. 


John went downstairs with the 
letter in his hand to show it to his 
mother. She was not in her down- 
stairs sitting-room. As he went up- 
stairs seeking her, he paused at the 
door of the little dressing-room beside 
her bedroom, which was used as a 
sewing-room. There was a girl sewing 
there, a girl with magnificent red- 
golden hair, and a face somewhat the 
color of old ivory. Her eyes were a 
curious greenish-hazel. Her face was 
sad although she was young and 
beautiful and dressed with a careful 
daintiness. 

“Kit,” said John, very gently, “I’ve 
a letter here from Miss Sweeney, and 
she speaks of Donal.”’ 

The girl looked up with parted lips. 
Agitation passed like a wave over her 
face, and her eyes dilated. 
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‘“‘What news has she of Donal?” she 
asked, as though her heart listened 
for the reply. 

‘‘Would you like to read the letter? 
There is nothing private in it, only 
about the mare that Miss Sweeney 
kindly bought for me when I was 
unable to buy her for myself.” 

He watched the girl’s face as she 
read, with a grave gentle wonder. 

“Eyes like agates,’’ she commented 
looking up as she folded the letter and 
returned it. ‘‘Yes, I know how his 
eyes looked.”’ 

John went away, with an impression 
of her beautiful head bent again over 
Madam’s old lace, which she was 
darning. Kit McGarvey was very 
dear to Madam, who had educated 
her and brought her up as a lady for 
Cecilia’s sake. And now Kit had 
come back to Clew, and wise people 
were saying that Madam would not 
know what to do with her. 

It was a frosty winter, and there 
was very little hunting; besides which 
a heavy snowstorm in early January 
covered the country as high as your 
knee; and the snow, being hard- 
frozen, put an end for ‘& time to farm- 
ing operations. There was not enough 
traffic on the roads to beat down the 
snow. So that life was a bit dull till 
March came with roaring winds and 
rain that washed away the deep snow. 
With March came Monica Howard 
again, fresh from her Dublin gaieties 
and bringing light and life to the quiet 
house. : 

There were excellent reports of 
Tony from New York. 

“T am going to see,” he had said, 
when he made up his mind to close 
with Mr. Sweeney’s offer, ‘‘if I have 
an aptitude for business, as I believe I 
have. I shall have to begin low down, 
and work my way up. Poor old 
Sweeney will be lost without that 
fellow Brett, who has all the strings 
in his hands, but for some reason or 
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other, may chuck it and return to 
England. I'll sea if I can pick up some 
of those threads.” 

“Mr. Sweeney will give you a good 
time, as they say,’’ Madam had said, 
consoling herself for losing Tony, and 
for his strange choice of being a 
counter-hand at Sweeney’s. “It won't 
be be too hard a life.” 

“T’m not going into luxury,’’ Tony 
had assured her, with a queer lighten- 
ing of his eyes. ‘I’ve been thinking 
over it for some time, and feeling sick 
of slacking. I’ve played about long 
enough. Now it’s going to be hard 
work. Miss Sweeney has invited me 
to Gramercy Park. I shan’t go. I’m 
to have a cubicle in the general dor- 
mitory. It will be luxury after some 
of the places I’ve been in.”’ 

It was quite true that Tony had 
not shunned hardship. He had, on 
the contrary, run to meet it, sought it, 
embraced it. He had starved as an 
out-of-work, he had been half-frozen 
and half-roasted. He had had ex- 
periences which he talked of no more 
after the shocked dismay in _ his 
mother’s face the first time he let fall 
a few words concerning them, telling 
his dreadful things with a gaiety 
which Madam had found intolerable. 
No, indeed—to begin on the lowest 
rung of the ladder at Sweeney’s in- 
volved no great hardship to one like 
Tony. 

“You'll see,” said Sir Anthony to 
his wife when Tony had been three 
months gone. “Tony, the vaurien, 
will build up the broken fortunes of the 
McGradys. I should not be sur- 
prised now if he married the heiress 
and inherited the Sweeney dollars.” 

“Not so long ago,” said Madam, 
her eyes very bright, “‘I should have 
been shocked at the idea of a marriage 
between a son of ours and Denis 
Sweeney’s daughter. One lives and 
learns. The girl is a charming creature.” 

‘She had a softness for Tony and 


he for her,” Sir Anthony said, in a 
voice of placid content. ‘‘Lucky he 
didn’t lose her by playing the fool as 
he did with that little minx Monica. I 
suppose it will be Monica and John. 
Monica won’t go into a convent now, 
eh? I am glad for Howard’s sake. 
An only daughter has no right to go 
into a convent.” 

“T don’t think Monica will be a 
nun—not now,’’ Madam agreed, with 
the curious brightening and dimming 
of her eyes. “Things are changed 
since we said that she and Cecilia 
were two little nuns. Monica has a 
tender heart. She does not forget. 
There is no harm in her being 
gay. It is pretty in her youth and 
harmlessness.”’ 

In default of Tony, Monica flirted 
audaciously with John, open, innocent, 
merry flirting, that none could look 
at askance. They were pretty con- 
stantly together, riding, fishing, walk- 
ing, on expeditions of one kind or 
another. Some of the neighbors had 
touched on the matter with Madam 
and Sir Anthony, asking when the 
news of an engagement might be looked 
for. 

Madam had begun to wear a look 
of expectancy when the pair returned 
from these expeditions. The look 
would change to something of dis- 
appointment when they came in as 
usual, Monica bubbling over with 
high spirits, recounting this or that 
adventure which they had had; there 
always seemed to be adventures which 
Monica found delightful in this strange, 
dear Irish country. 

One of their expeditions took them 
to Patsy Murphy’s farm, where there 
was now a likely colt, not so gentle as 
Granny, grazing on the hillside. 
Monica was riding Granny on the 
occasion, John having decided that 
she was not up to his weight. 

John had dismounted to examine 
the colt, and had not allowed Monica 
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to enter the field, since the colt had a 
vicious way of kicking out with his 
heels at anyone who approached him. 

“Look out now, Master John,”’ 
said Patsy. “It isn’t Granny that’s 
in it. That was the lovely tempered 
wan!”’ 

John narrowly escaped a kick as he 
walked round the colt. 

‘‘Where did you get him, Patsy?” 
he asked. 

“Och, indeed, from a place wid a 


.bad name, down at Garrymore. ’Twas 


a place where they were destroyed wid 
the drink. Himself an’ herself, an’ 
the sons, all drinkin’, an’ the wicked- 
est-lookin’ girl in the kitchen ever I 
seen. It’s what I do be makin’ al- 
lowances for this one, for you don’t 
know what he had to go through, an’ 
him young. Look at th’ eye of him 
turned on you! You’d think he knew 
what we wor saying. Look out, Master 
John, or he’ll have your arm in his 
mouth.” 

The colt nosed gently over John’s 
sleeve. His first intention obviously 
had been to bite, but as John stood 
quietly, the long nose moved harm- 
lessly over his arm and his breast. 
Apparently satisfied, the colt moved 
away and went on grazing. 

“Well, that’s the quarest thing I 
ever saw,’’ said Patsy Murphy. “‘You’re 
a whisperer, so you are, Master John. 
Where’s the woman till I tell her? 
She’s afeard of her life o’ the childher 
wid this one. They’re so used to horses 
you couldn’t make them afeard, and 
little Owen, the rascal, was found 
straying about between this one’s feet, 
the last Monday that ever was in it. 
It put the heart across in Judy when 
she seen it; but sure the baste did the 
child no harm. He wasn’t crabbed 
and bad enough for that.” 

John, who had been looking at the 
colt, turned away. 

“It’s frightened he is more than 
wicked,”’ he said. ‘‘He’d be as gentle 
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as a lamb with me in a day or two.” 

“T believe you’re right, sir. It’s 
what I said to the woman. Lord! that 
was a bad place at Garrymore. There 
was a starved-lookin’ dog that it 
would be the greatest charity at all to 
dhrown in a bog-hole. Would you 
buy the colt?” 

John shook his head, ruefully. 

‘“T have not yet paid for Granny,”’ 
he said. 

“T’d give you your time, Master 
John. I’d like you to have him. He’s 
the build for a lady, and there’s 
nothing far wrong wid the temper. 
Sure, why wouldn’t he kick an’ him 
expectin’ a blow or a curse? Ye 
wouldn’t be wantin’ him for a weddin’ 
present—now, would you, sir?’’ 

John stared at the roguish insinua- 
tion of Patsy’s face which had some- 
thing delightful about it, and reddened. 

“None of your nonsense, Patsy, you 
blackguard!”’ he said, with: a _half- 
humorous air of anger. “I don’t 
know of anyone who is going to be 
married, and neither do you. And if 
anybody was going to be, I couldn’t 
give him or her the colt.’’ 

“Sure, you might if it was comin’ 
back to yourself it was,’ said Patsy. 
“You could start a racin’ stable wid 
him an’ Granny, an’ Granny’s foal 
when it comes. Still an’ all I’m glad it 
isn’t Miss Monica.’”’ He lowered his 
voice confidentially. ‘Judy said ’twas 
the other young lady. Judy can see 
through a stone wall wid anybody. 
She said Miss Monica was only a 
child and full of her fun. She continds 
that Miss Monica’ll be a nun. It’s 
always the merriest the convent takes.”’ 

“You and Mrs. Murphy seem to feel 
a great -interest in our futures,’ said 
John, with what was meant to be dry 
sarcasm. 

‘‘We do then, an’ why wouldn’t we? 
Wouldn’t the world be a lonesome 
place for the women if they weren’t 
settlin’ the people’s marriages every 
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day that was in it? So you won’t buy 
the colt? Then the Russian gentleman 
will take him. He wanted Granny, 
only she was bespoke. I was glad she 
wasn’t to lave the country.” 

“Prince Paul?” 

“Ves, that’s him. The other name 
of him is haythenish. I never could 
get my tongue round it. I had a letter 
from him. He said he was coming over 
for Punchestown, an’ he wanted a few 
likely horses. If he didn’t get what he 
wanted at Sewell’s, he’d take a few 
horse fairs.” 

Monica Howard was returning to 
her Dublin friends for the gaieties 
of Punchestown week. She supposed, 
she said, that she might meet Prince 
Paul there. They had friends in 
common. 

Of course, Monica would come 
back to Clew, Madam suggested: but 
Monica shook her head. She must 
go home to Ferriby Howard, where 
they were to entertain the Duke for a 
fortnight of May. There would be a 
big house-party to meet the Duke, the 
simplest of men, and a big political 
meeting was arranged as well as a 
cricket match and other functions. 

As the time drew near for Monica 
to leave Clew, a change seemed to 
come over her. She had always been 
tender with Madam. It was one of the 
things that made John fond of her 
beyond the charm she must have had 
. for any healthy, normal young man. 
There had been a time when Monica 
had written in Eily O’Malley’s Con- 
fession Book. The O’Malleys, Clew’s 
nearest neighbors, had drifted away 
to Cheltenham after the General’s 
death. 

“Your Ideal Woman?’’—Monica had 
written: ‘‘Madam McGrady.” ‘“‘What 
person would you be like if you could 
choose?’’—‘‘Madam McGrady.” 

John could remember plainly the 
very look of the answers in the un- 
formed schoolgirl writing of sixteen- 


year-old Monica. Not that the hand- 
writing had very much improved dur- 
ing the years since. 

Moniea, clinging to Madam, a 
shade over her gaiety, which made her 
more appealingly feminine, drew John’s 
eyes and his heart. Madam said 
nothing, only now and again sent a 
long wistful glance towards John. 

“John is not in love with Monica,”’ 
she said, despairingly, to Sir Anthony, 
with whom she had niore confidences 
than she had had when they were 
younger. Sir Anthony certainly soft- 
ened with age. ‘‘He would never go 
about in those old clothes if he were. 
Not but that he looks well in them. 
He has gone back to his old hat, which 
should have adorned a_ scarecrow 
long ago.”’ 

‘“Men love their old clothes,” said 
Sir Anthony, lightly. ‘“‘That is why 
John makes his new clothes old as soon 
as possible. Besides, he can dress on 
occasion. What does a country gentle- 
man want with smart clothes?’’ 

“You are so careful yourself, An- 
thony,’’ said Madam, looking at her 
husband’s iron-gray tweeds, his stiffly 
brushed hair, his general clean, up- 
standing air. 

“T’m a soldier, and Brady looks toa 
me,” said Sir Anthony. ‘Brady 
wouldn’t allow a shortage of pipeclay. 
John should have gone into the 
Army.” 

‘Ah, well, he is very graceful,” 
Madam said, with a sigh. ‘‘And his 
eareless dressing becomes him. I 
don’t object to it, only as a sign that 
he’s not in love. If he was not so fond 
of Monica, it would be more hopeful. 
He’s more in love with his poems than 
with her.”’ 

‘“‘Faney a boy being in love with his 
own rantings before bonny Monica!”’ 
Sir Anthony said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders: and then he fell to railing upon 
the queerness of women. 

“Considering that you and John 
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would never bear to be parted, I 
wonder why you want to marry him 
off so quickly,” he said. “If he mar- 
ried Monica he would have to live at 
Ferriby Howard. Howard is_ not 
going to do without his only daughter.” 

‘Monica was very fond of Cecilia,” 
Madam answered, with apparent 
irrelevance. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE ‘Haur-Gops. 

Monica and John were in the April 
woods, full of bluebells. The trees 
were greening over with the first 
exquisite green, but as yet the leafage 
was so little that from where they 
were sitting on a stile they could see 
through the tall slender tree-trunks a 
herd of deer in the open park beyond 
the wood. 

“Tt is a pity to have to leave this 
even for the gaieties of Punchestown 
week,” said John, looking down the 
glades of the wood, where the first 
fronds of the bracken were uncurling, 
and the rabbits were playing in the 
sunlight, frisking in and out their 
burrows. 

They had sauntered out after lunch, 
the dogs, an unruly pack who had 
very little of Mac’s inherited wisdom, 
yelping and springing at their heels. 
Monica had picked up three half-bred 
mongrels who had been driven from 
their shelter when it became necessary 
to pay the dog tax. No one had 
objected to her bringing them to Clew, 
which was always full of unprofitable 
animals, John only remarking with an 
air of resignation that their tails were a 
disgrace to the McGradys. With all 
the happy assurance of the mongrel 
they had invaded the living-rooms at 
Clew, and had made themselves very 
thoroughly at home there. 

Some impulse seemed to have moved 
John and Monica at the same moment 
to turn from their desultory talk on the 
hall doorsteps, and wander out side 


by side, the enraptured dogs bearing 
them company. 

John’s poems were now an accom- 
plished fact. They had come out with 
a London publisher, in a pretty green 
cover lightly sprinkled over with little 
gold flames. Wonder of wonders, the 
publisher had undertaken the expenses 
of the book: and the reviews were most 
friendly. John was getting quite a 
small boom. He even began to hope 
that a little sum of money might come 
from the poems that would go some 
way towards paying that debt still 
undischarged to Miss Sweeney. 

No one could say that he bored 
people with his book. He was on the 
contrary exceedingly shy about it: 
and it was Madam, not John, who had 
sent a copy of the poems to Octavia 
Sweeney in New York. 

Monica adored John’s poems, with- 
out quite understanding them. When 
he had been induced to read one aloud 
by his mother, Monica’s comments 
had not always been quite the right 
ones to John’s thinking. Occasionally 
he had squirmed at Monica’s praises. 
He had an indulgent contempt for her 
taste in poetry, which was indeed a 
simple one. No Yeats for Monica, 
no Francis Thompson, no Browning; 
Mrs. Browning she adored, but she 
preferred her at what John called her 
most worthless. She could recite 
“The Brown Rosary” on end, and 
“Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” thrilled 
her. But she declined far below Mrs. 
Browning at times, on small women- 
poets of doubtful authenticity. There- 
fore John only smiled wryly when 
Madam reported various remarks of 
Monica’s on his poetry, knowing that 
his mother knew as well as he knew, 
though she might pretend otherwise. 

Monica sat swinging her feet on the 
stile by John’s side, looking down the 
bluebell arcades of the wood with eyes 
blue as the flowers. They had both 
fallen silent as good friends may. 
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John’s eyes were for the moment on 
_the little foot that swung lightly. 
Monica’s little, strong, well-made 
brogues were quite fit for country wear, 
as was her coat and skirt of lavender- 
gray homespun. As she swung her 
foot, now and again a glimpse of pearl- 
gray silk stocking came in sight. 

John looked at it and looked away. 
The fact that he had no sister made the 
appeal of feminine daintinesses and 
refinements the stronger for him. 

“You are an extravagant girl,’’ he 
said. “Silk stockings are too good for 
me and the rabbits and the dogs!”’ 

Monica thrust out her feet a little 
more, and her eyes seemed to inspect 
the extravagant stockings with some 
surprise. 

“T thought I might as well, John,’ 
she said. ‘For I had better wear them 
out. They would have no use for silk 
stockings in a convent. They wear 
such hideous things.”’ 

‘A convent! What have you to do 
with a convent?” John asked, with a 
dumbfounded air. 

“TI think I shall join the Poor Clares 
at Locksley. You know my aunt 
Imelda is the Superior. She has always 
hoped I would go.”’ 

“But your father?” John stammered 
in consternation. “Your father would 
never let you go—to that living death, 
where you would be so entirely cut off 
from him and all of us.” 

“He would not think of interfering. 
Fortunately I have a brother.” 


“Tt will not be the same. Does Mr. 
Howard know?” 

“T have not yet told him. It will be 
a blow to him, of course. It will be 


time enough to tell him when I have 
made up my mind.” 

“Then you have not yet made up 
your mind?”’ He breathed a sigh of im- 
mense relief, which made Monica 
turn her blue eyes upon him with an 
air of rebuke. 


“Of course, I have not. One does 
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not make up one’s mind so easily to 
such a momentous step. You would 
not think it, but I like to know every 
aspect of a thing before I make up my 
mind. I have been walking around 
this for some considerable time.”’ 

“You know what it means, Monica.”’ 

All of a sudden John was aghast 
for Monica’s pink-cheeked youth, her 
gaiety, her love of life, her charm, 
shut away with the Poor Clares. 

“Yes, I know.’’ Monica turned her 
head on its full white neck to look at 
John. “I haven’t an Aunt Imelda 
Superior at Locksley, not to know. 
They do not get many postulants 
nowadays. The rule is too hard. 
The nuns are always saying Novenas 
for new postulants. They are very 
slow in coming. The convent is so 
light and bright despite the silence. 
They have a lovely garden, and there 
is a little dog—a Pom—which I gave to 
Aunt Imelda; the nuns love him. He 
frisks everywhere the white robe goes— 
even into the chapel. They are very 
human.” 

‘“‘Why should they refuse to speak?”’ 
John asked, almost angrily. It was as 
though fear had sharpened to anger as 
it often does. 

“They have a_ school,’ Monica 
answered gently. “The nuns who 
teach are, of course, dispensed from 
the obligation of silence. Perhaps 
they will let me teach in the school.” 

The sun glinted down on her brown 
head, bringing out all its hidden gold. 
Her satin cheek was very near to 
John. He looked at the soft outline 
of it, and the little ear, above which 
the hair turned and waved making a 
golden convolution. He was in sud- 
den angry revolt against: her sacrifice. 
Something Mrs. Murphy had said 
swam into his mind. “It is the mer- 
riest the convent always takes.”” He 
knew the truth of it. In his experience 
he had known of girls dancing through 
their last night “in the world,” as 























they called it, and slipping within the 
convent the next day. 

“You are not to do it, Monica,” he 
said harshly. ‘It would be a horrible 
sacrifice. Don’t think of it any more, I 
implore you, for my sake.” 

“You talk like a worldling,’’ she 
said, flashing her blue eyes upon him. 

“I talk like a man,” he answered. 
“You are too beautiful.” 

‘Do you think God should have 
only the plain ones?” she asked, with 
an odd gleam of humor. ‘Cecilia and I 
used to :alk it over together in our 
school days. It was a beautiful kind of 
dream—the long white corridors, the 
statues, the flowers, the so-t voices 
of the nuns, the peace of their eyes, 
the quietness, the holiness. At St. 
Ursula’s the young nuns used to look 
like the lilies in the garden glimmering 
by the box hedges. It is a dream that 
comes back, though one may forget 
for a time.” 

“TI have nothing to say against the 
convent. Cecilia would surely have 
been a nun if she had lived. It is dif- 
ferent with you. Your father would 
be so lonely. Your brother needs 
you.”’ 

“If I go, Kit MeGarvey will go 
with me. Poor Kit, she has told me 
her story. She thinks the world has 
nothing left for her.”’ 

Moniea’s blue eyes looking back at 
him defied him. 

“T would not, if I were you, take 
Kit,” he said. ‘Happiness may be 
waiting for Kit, even if she will go on 
thinking of Donal Sheehy. Miss 
Sweeney has seen Donal. She says 
he is homesick for Cloughaneely.”’ 

“Kit is too good to go on waiting 


‘ for any man, much less one who was so 


cruel,’ said Monica, with inflexible 
lips. 

A sudden impulse took hold of John. 
He said to himself afterwards that it 
was pity, that he could not bear to 
condemn Monica to the strait life of 
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the convent. Besides, he was so fond 
of her. Her fresh sweetness over- 
whelmed him. 

“Stay for my sake, Monica,’ he 
said, and caught at her hands. ‘You 
should not have been so sweet to me 
if you did not mean to listen to me.” 

She allowed him to take her hands 
and hold them in his own. 

“You don’t want me, John,’ she 
said, unbelievingly. ‘‘It is only that— 
oh, anyone of a hundred reasons 
except the essential one.” 

“T do want you, Monica,” said 
John, and believed he did. ‘You will 
give up the Poor Clares—for me?” 

“Why, if I was sure of my vocation, 
I would not give up the Poor Clares 
for any man, and I think, I hope, 
you would not ask me to. But I am 
not sure. Let me consider a little 
longer! Do not press me, John, dear 
John.”’ 

He let her hands fall. Perhaps, if 
he had been really a lover he might 
have been carried out of himself to 
forget the fine scruples that set her 
beyond his caresses, till she was 
sure. 

“Let us go home now, John,’’ she 
said; ‘‘and leave me alone for a couple 
of months. I have not forgotten what 
you did for us. I should say that the 
Holy Hand drew us together if I was 
sure of two or three things.” 

“What things?’’ asked John, his 
pulses -growiug quiet. 

‘Ah, I will tell you later on.’”’ She 
sent him a long, sideways glance. ‘I 
am so fond of you, John,” she said, 
“that I could not condemn you to a 
suspense which was unbearable. Let 
us go over to the Islands after tea. 
I want .to see the Widow Dempsey 
whose daughter is in America. It is 
time she came home, for I think the 
widow is going blind. You might be 
telling Miss Sweeney about her, per- 
haps. To be sure it might be as hard 
to find Maggie Dempsey in New York 
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as a needle in a haystack. But Oc- 
tavia Sweeney might try.” 

“She might,” said John. 

They went back to tea, and Madam’s 
eyes, watching the two faces during 
the meal, asked questions very gently 
and anxiously. Something had hap- 
pened: she was sure of that; but what? 

She looked a little seared when they 
talked of going over to the Islands. 
The quiet sea was a mirror that re- 
flected the movement of tha clouds 
above it, and even the flight of a sea- 
gull. The sky was an Italian blue. 
The mountains in misty distance were 
wonderful. They had the hues of a 
pheasant’s breast. It was a very still 
day: but Madam McGrady was always 
frightened when anyone was going on 
the sea, although she never protested. 
Her boys were amphibious—but that 
fact did not comfort her when they 
were bathing or out in the boats. 
There might be accidents—a weak 
heart, for instance, or a cramp, or 
some such thing. Only those who 
loved her best guessed at the anguish 
when the boys were on the sea; it was 
something that had to be endured, 
for they had each, in turn, taken to the 
sea aS naturally as a seal. 

Monica and John found the Widow 
Dempsey in sore trouble about Maggie, 
from whom no letter had come. The 
widow had written in vain to the last 
address Maggie had given. The only 
other child she had, a boy of ten, had 
died in the fever. The white cap she 
wore had a broad black ribbon about 
it for a token of mourning. Her eyes, 
blue gs Monica’s once, had _ been 
washed pale by tears, and there was 
something over them like a mist. She 
seemed to look at the visitors through 
a mist from a far distance. 

The widow’s cabiu was on the cliffs 
at the seaward side of the Islands. It 
looked into the west, with uot a sod of 
earth between it and America, as the 
widow said mournfully. ‘Sure Amer- 
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ica’s. the next parish to me,’ said she, 
with a forlorn attempt at a jest; “‘an’ 
why would I be grievin’? Yet the 
Green Fields to America are heavy 
treading.” 

The cabin was flooded with light 
as they went in by the low door. The 
small window was filled with geraniums 
in pots, so that there was not much 
light beyond the broad sheet of gold 
from the open door which envéloped 
the widow’s patient figure, and, beyond 
it, set all the little ‘‘goldy-colored”’ 
on the dresser glowing and 


jugs 
sparkling. 
The Widow Dempsey wiped a 


couple of chairs for the visitors with 
her apron and invited them to be 
seated. She had had no news from 
America at all, none at all, she replied 
to Monica’s question. “They do be 
terrible busy over there,’”’ she said, 
“makin’ money. An’ maybe ’tis on 
her way home Maggie would be. My 
heart does be givin’ a lep when I hear 
there’s a boat puttin’ out from the 
mainland. ‘Maybe ’tis as well I’m 
lookin’ away from it to Amerikay.”’ 

‘‘She’s sure to come,”’ said Monica, 
with a faltering tone, ‘or to write.” 
Before the troubie in the Widow 
Dempsey’s voice she felt ashamed of 
her own prosperous youth. 

“Tis three months sinc there was 
tale or tidin’s of her,’’ said the widow. 
“Maggie wouldn’t forget me. She 
was always too good a little girl for 
chat. I do be thinkin’ it out to myself, 
an’ what I’ve in my mind is that 
Maggie was sick, but she’s’ better 
maybe, an’ on the road home. I 
know she won’t let me wait too long 
for news of her.”’ 

‘I was thinking,’ suggested John, 
“that Miss Sweaney might help us to 
news of Maggie in case it was delayed. 
IT mighé be writing to her about it.’’ 

“May the Lord reward you!” said 
the widow, directing such a shining 
look of gratitude upon John that for 

































the moment he felt almost blinded 
by it. ‘An’ may He bless you an’ the 
young lady! Indeed, then, I never 
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i] 
thought of Miss Sweeney, though | 
might have, for like her father she has 
a heart for the poor.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE GOOD CAUSE. 


It is apt to be forgotten in these 
days, when there is so much discussion 
of propaganda and war aims, that the 
best propaganda of all is to have a good 
cause. It is not enough, of course, to 
have a good cause: one must be able 
to convince other people also that one’s 
cause is an excellent one. One must 
fight not only with a good conscience 
but under a good banner. One might 
destroy the best of causes by fighting 
for it ignobly or under an’ obscene 
flag. This is a lesson which is written 
in tragical sentences in chapter after 
chapter of history; but who reads 
history? The journalists who write 
nine-tenths of the Sunday papers 
clearly do not. If they did, they 
would be silent rather than defile 
and injure the good cause of the 
Allies as they do with their little 
weekly buckets of vituperation and 
ill-feeling. The most remarkable fact 
about the present war is not that the 
cause of the Allies has survived the 
attacks of the Germans but that it 
has survived the support of some of 
the most popular journalists in the 
Allied countries themselves.. ‘“We are 
betrayed by what is false within’; 
and every fine cause is in as great 
peril from the malevolence of its 
friends as from the maleficence of its 
enemies. Christianity has been in- 
jured by the Christians more than 
by the atheists. Revolutions perish 
through the follies of the revolution- 
aries as often as through the vices of 
the reactionaries. Human beings, 
apart from a few idle philosophers, 
seem never to have realized that it is 
possible to fight for a cause in such a 





way as really to be fighting against it- 
The fighter in a good cause may easily 
be a weapon in the hands ‘of his 
enemies. One can find instances of 
this in the history of every cause and 
every country. One finds them sown 
thick in the history of the French 
Revolution. Fouquier-Tinville, the 
public prosecutor under the Terror, 
who swept men and women to the 
guillotine in batches after scarcely the 
formality of a trial, was no doubt an 
honest man, a kind husband, a sincere 
Revolutionist, a loather of the ene- 
mies of the Revolution. He fought for 
one of the greatest causes in the 
history of mankind, and he shrieked 
on its behalf as only well-meaning 
and patriotic enthusiasts can shriek. 
Alas! this was not enough. He de- 
based the cause he meant to exalt; 
he defiled the cause he intended to 
ennoble. In the end, men came to 
be sick of the Revolution, not because 
they disapproved of revolution, but 
because it was supported by people 
like Fouquier-Tinville. It was as 
though he had fought for God in the 
spirit of the Devil, and made God 
Himself seem devilish. He had made 
the better appear the worse cause—a 
sin as common and as ruinous as its 
opposite. If one had not the record 
of human nature as evidence, one 
ould scarcely have believed it pos- 
sible that men would become such 
enemies to themselves and to the 
things they believe. There is no 
paradox to equal this. It was human 
beings like ourselves who used to burn 
helpless old women at the stake for 
the love of Jesus. We may be sure 
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that they expected to be promoted 
to golden chairs in Paradise for doing 
so. They would have been surprised 
to learn that they would afterwards 
come to be used as arguments not for 
but against the religion of Jesus. 

We wish all the supporters of the 
war would bear some of these rather 
terrifying examples in mind. It is 
not enough to support the war: it is 
necessary also to do so in such a way 
as will not alienate the support of 
other people. No one can doubt that 
Lord Northcliffe is a sincere believer 
in the war; but it is equally difficult 
to deny that he has again and again 
expressed his belief in such a way as to 
injure instead of benefiting the cause 
of the Allies. This has especially 
been so, as everybody knows, in 
Russia and the Balkans. And in this 
he has merely been a giant among a 
host of pygmies who are all doing the 
same thing. They are usually the 
sort of people who misconstrue the 
perfectly sound principle that the best 
form of defense is attack. They do 
not think it matters whom they attack. 
They attack the Germans and their 
fellow-countrymen by turns. When 
they are not attacking their country- 
men themselves, they are attacking 
the rest of their countrymen for 
attacking their countrymen. They are 
born schismatics and quarrelers. They 
are the true dissenters: one feels that 
they would not be happy unless there 
was someone to disagree with, some- 
one to bully into assenting to their 
dissent. They have never realized that 
England is a nation; for them the 
Heptarchy still exists, and their politi- 
cal opponents are as foreign a kingdom 
as ever Northumbria was to Wessex. 
People of this kind seem to have as 
little corporate sense as the baby 
cuckoo in the nest: they live by push- 
ing and thrusting and ejecting their 
neighbors out of the nation. This is 
the spirit we find running wild in the 
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Sunday Press—not in the Observer, 
we admit, which Mr. Garvin has in 
his own pugnacious way succeeded on 
the. whole in running on national 
rather than on sectional lines, but in 
those more sensational papers which 
have contrived to make the English 
Sabbath a day of unrest. In the eyes 
of the contributors to these papers, the 
war is apparently a party war, not a 
national war. It is an occasion, not 
for a new generosity and ardor of the 
human spirit, but for a revival of all 
the. traditional partisan ravings. One 
may take asan example of this injurious 
waste of breath an article contributed 
by a popular novelist, Mr. Max Pem- 
berton, to one of last Sunday’s papers. 
This is how he writes of certain of his 
fellow-countrymen with whom he dif- 
fered before the war: 


Good God! were we ever like that? 
Did men meet solemnly in newspaper 
offices and discuss the reduction of the 
Navy? Were there actually brazen 
fools who mocked the name of Lord 
Roberts? Did mouthing hypocrites 
assure us that the Boy Scouts were 
drumming themselves into hell? Was 
party such an obsession, sucha creed of 
venom, hatred, and intellectual blind- 
ness that men frothed at the mouth for 
a shibboleth while their leaders shut 
themselves up in strong rooms and 
threw honors out of the windows for 
the pariah dogs to gnaw? All this was 
a nightmare surely! We dreamed it, 
and woke in the morning to look upon 
the sunshine smiling upon the fair 
gardens of England and to ery, 
“Thank God, it is not so.” 

And it is not so. We know it now. 
Yet that the figures were not those of a 
dream but of a grim reality is all too 
true. Today, the most part of them have 
gone over to the enemy. 


That is the sort of writing, we submit, 
which can only result. in quarreling 
among Englishmen and is of no use at 
all in the quarrel with Germany. It is 
mere indulgence on the part of the 



























author in bad temper and recrimina- 
tions; and, if recriminations begin, 
each side can set up a fine barrage of 
them against the other. On the one 
hand, we shall have the Little Eng- 
lander denounced for his love of a little 
Navy; on the other we shall have the 
Unionist (Lord Roberts included) de- 
nounced for undermining England’s 
position and power before the war and 
so encouraging Germany by aiding 
and abetting rebellion in Ulster. It 
seems to us just now to be more im- 
portant to unite the nation in the will 
to fight for a better world than to di- 
vide it by squabbling over the old 
world with which most of us were so 
shamefully content before the war. If 
only the writers in the Sunday papers 
could realize that snarling is not pa- 
triotism or even a tolerable substitute 
for patriotism, they might turn their 
attention to the great problem of how 
to establish justice and magnanimity 
on the earth and so gain the only last- 
ing victory over Prussia which is 
possible. 

It would be well if it were more gen- 
erally realized that a good cause does 
not remain good of itself, but has to 
be deliberately kept good. Idealism 
easily enough degenerates into bad 
temper and other forms of egotism. 
To start with a good cause and end 
with a bad temper, indeed, is one of 
the commonest of human experiences: 
it occurs in the course of almost every 
controversy. It is all-important that 
statesmen and journalists should re- 
member this and should do nothing to 
degrade the fine temper in which Eng- 
land as a whole entered the present 
war. There are some people who like 
to picture the great statesman as a 
convulsive being trampling the heads 
of imaginary serpents under his heel. 
That is what they call being a man of 
action. No picture could be more un- 
true to life. The statesman who is the 
guardian of a good cause is, as we 
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have pointed out again and again, usu- 
ally a pattern of calmness, of toler- 
ance, of boredom with serpents, of in- 
difference to the factiousness both of 
those who support him and of those 
who oppose him. He keeps his thoughts 
fixed upon the end of his journey, and 
is not to be distracted by every Bolo 
that peeps out at him from the fork of 
a tree. He knows that, though the 
spectators shriek while the goal is 
being achieved, it is not the shrieking 
of the spectators that achieves the 
goal. He listens to it for amusement, 
not for advice. We remember once 
being present at a football match in a 
country town where certain of the 
spectators in the jubilee of their ex- 
citement uttered advisory cries such 
as “Break his leg, John!’ But the 
players gave no heed. They went on 
indifferently, observing the rules of a 
noble game. We wish British states- 
men would more often follow this ex- 
cellent example. We would not have 
them indifferent to the will of their 
countrymen; but we would have them 
more indifferent to the noise of the 
shouters. They were raised into office 
for one purpose—to defend a great 
cause in war. They are now beset with 
the voices of those who wish them to 
concentrate their attention on some 
petty occurrence by the wayside, such 
as the issue of the seditious writings 
of John Stuart Mill, and who would 
set them looking for a Bolo behind 
every bush. They are also being con- 
stantly urged by other voices to trans- 
form a war for a good cause into a war 
for a mean cause—to haul down the 
flag of liberty and put up the flag of 
pelf. These are the most dangerous 
sort of. pro-Germans. As Professor 
A. F. Pollard wrote in an article in the 
Times Literary Supplement, “‘the paci- 
fist is not... the most dangerous 
enemy to the peace which should end 
this war, and some ground for his.and 
neutral apprehension of a crushing 
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Entente triumph is provided by those 
who would compromise our cause by 
converting the fruits of the nation’s 
sacrifice to money-making ends.” 
Much the same may be said of every 
other pseudo-patriot who compro- 
mises the cause of the Allies by asso- 
ciating it with any sort of meanness of 
The New Statesman. 
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spirit or backbiting or factiousness. 
If a man must expend ill-nature in 
writing just now, let him avoid the 
subject of the war and write about the 
price of eggs. He can be of no assist- 
ance to his country in its fight with 
Germany. He is simply a nuisance— 
an impediment in his country’s speech. 





FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


Twenty years ago, in spite of ob- 
vious exceptions, Sir Alfred Lyall 
disparaged Anglo-Indian fiction, and 
seemed to think it failed for two very 
different reasons. One was the im- 
mensity of the field that Indian 
life affords for our contemplation; the 
other, that we of the West are in- 
variably in too much of a hurry. This 
view strikes one as inadequate, but it 
is easy to enter into the state of mind 
that harbors it. We may claim to have 
rescued India rather than invaded it, 
so far as administration is concerned; 
but we are still crude squatters on the 
shores of her psychology. Every- 
one laughs at the bustling and well- 
intentioned British member in ‘John 
Bull’s Other Island,” who tackles 
the Celt and his bewildering problems 
much as if he were a peevish infant 
or a defective drain. But we are all 
apt to take ourselves seriously and 
play the complacent Broadbent, M.P., 
when we recall the part England 
has played in dealing with three 
hundred millions of human beings in 
that other world of twilight creeds 
and vast calamities that we call Asia. 
Now and again it falls to some cranky 
legislator on a back bench to question 
if these fellow-subjects of ours under- 
stand any code of progress, still less 
appreciate it; and the discussion thus 
awakened proceeds on such lines that 
if the earning of thanks was the motive 


of our activity, we might as well 
Livine Aaz, Vou. [X, No. 439. 





leave things alone. The saner course 
is to plod along like the weary Titan 
and let detraction or sedition bark as 
it will, and occasionally a war drifts. 
by, to make the world thankful that 
providence has made us the instrument 
for saving India and her millions 
from the grip of the Boche. Not that 
we are perfect by any means. Some 
day we shall attend to Lord .Dufferin’s 
complaint that we have over-indulged 
the tendency of young India to 
educate itself in the two professions 
that feed her worst instincts—politics 
and litigation—instead of developing 
her gifts of art and philosophy and 
song. As for that, we are but repeat- 
ing in the East the error we have 
committed at home, with the result 
that we elect a dozen full-fledged 
orators to Westminster for one art 
student that we send to Rome and 
Paris. The same futility is observable 
with regard to our balance of interest 
in the Indian native: we train and 
maintain an expensive corps of of- 
ficials for various departments of 
control over thirteen provinces and 
sixteen native states. They must 
needs be admirable fellows, seeing 
that they marry such splendid women; 
but we leave them little leisure or 
encouragement to try and enter the 
dark intricacies of the native mind. 
Now and then a Lyall or a Kipling 
succeeds in probing it, but this is 
because they have developed their 











intuition outside the circles of depart- 
mentalism. They have realized that 
it needs imagination to compre- 
hend a fellow-creature who is not 
merely an allotment unit in a village, 
but a being of unearthly dreads and 
visions and indifferences who regards 
us across the gulf of ‘‘yesterday’s 
seven thousand years.” 

This understanding, with whatso- 
ever it implies, is what, lifts Mrs. 
Flora Annie Steel out of the company 
of her peers, and the company of 
Anglo-Indian novelists today is a 
shining one, with many promising 
recruits. Nor does it lack variety, 
from the staid old ‘Blackwood’ 
school or the sugared idylls of Mr. 
Bain to the irresponsible vein of those 
popular novelists of sentiment and 
adventure whose effusions supply irre- 
pressible subalterns in far hill-stations 
with material for writing and acting 
their annual burlesques. On _ the 
principle that novels are bought chiefly 
for entertainment, no one will grudge 
large circulations to unintentional 
laughter-makers whose solemn pas- 
sages are read aloud to each other 
by grateful memsahibs, much as 
one reads aloud in a communal way 
the jokes in Punch. But it is not in 
this spirit that the novels of Mrs. 
Steel are read, or written either. 
Since the end of the ’eighties, when 
she emerged from probation, you may 
say, and gave us ‘“‘The Potter’s Thumb,”’ 
the wonder has grown that a woman 
could have distilled so much of the 
real essence of India, and incidentally 
have led the novel-readers of her sex 
back to that discipline and energy 
of mind which seemed to have passed 
away with George Eliot. In her grip 
of character, her courage in tackling 
tough situations, her power of weaving 
history into the texture of a story, 
above all in her warm-hearted attitude 
towards an alien race, she cannot 


fail to remind attentive readers of the 
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“De- 


best work in ‘‘Romola” and 
ronda.” I had almost said ‘‘Middle- 
march’’ as well, but it is better to seem 
ungrateful than be insincere, and I 
have never found any of Mrs. Steel’s 
stories of English and Scottish life 
fascinate me like her romances of the 
East. 

To take her short stories first is to 
challenge superlative comparison, and 
she has produced nothing quite so 
powerful as ‘“‘Love o’ Women,’ so 
vivid as ‘‘The Greatest Story in the 
World,” so haunting as ‘They,”’ 
or so racy as “‘My Lord the Elephant.”’ 
She has not the range, the attack, the 
poetry, the white heat of Mr. Kipling; 
nor has she attained anything like his 
breadth and the certainty and magic 
of his style. But her perceptions are 
no less keen, her sympathies are more 
infectious, and she rarely or never 
jars our sensibilities. She has a 
delicious and good-natured irony that 
is rare in women, and Moliére would 
not have disdained the ugly Punjabi 
in “Suttu’’ who nursed the comforting 
conviction that an enamored fairy 
had determined to keep him to herself 
by preventing others from beholding 
him as he really was. Another flash 
that recurs to one is the remark in 
another book, that pious devotees in 
India nowadays count the third-class 
fares they incur on a pilgrimage as 
part of their offerings to the divinity, 
and shrines go short that railway 
dividends may swell. But this men- 
tion of travel and religion recalls 
perhaps the most distinctive thing that 
Mrs. Steel has written, and whenever 
there is a competition for the ten 
short stories of the world, there should 
alwaysbe a plumping vote for “In 
the Permanent Way.” And _ that 
vivid fable of the fakir who planted 
himselt on a railway track and won a 
martyr’s crown in spite of the frantic 
and conscientious line inspector, is 
not unworthy to rank for all time as a 
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symbol of the relations between India 
and our noble selves. 

The nationality of that line inspec- 
tor is a reminder, by the way, that 
Mrs. Steel’s racial affinities lie beyond 
the Border. $o much one might guess 
from her terrific power of application, 
her fondness for gristle and fiber in 
the way of situation, and her weakness 
for bestowing northern names and 
almost Ossianic attributes upon her 
leading characters. For years since 
her return from the East she has 
lived in Wales, or the western mid- 
lands, I believe, but if she has lived 
in the West, she has thought with 
the North, and most of her homespun 
yarns have- been Scottish in their 
texture. There may be those of her 
readers who swear by “The Gift of 
the Gods,”’ that wild and swirling study 
of shore life in the western Orkneys, 
or some of the other tributes, like ‘‘Red 
Rowans,” that she has paid to the 
North-British spirit in its native lair. 
But I could never find much enthusi- 
asm for any of these, and the best of 
the bunch seems to be ‘‘Marmaduke,”’ 
where you get a fine old baronial strain 
blending with chivalry and war, and 
(I must say it) a ‘dash of melodrama. 
‘““Marmie,”’ however, is too nearly an 
echo of Marmaduke to be the heroine’s 
proper nickname, and the author’s 
ear should be proof against this unin- 
tentional confusion. A worse fault is 
that, with all the clear and forceful 
writing at her command, she names 
a date but takes no pains to give us the 
color of the period she has in mind, 
and we might be following some 
adventure of today if we did not sud- 
denly come full tilt against Lord 
Raglan and the Alma. 

It lays one open to the charge of 
ungraciousness to bring the same 
indictment against her most ambitious 
book, . especially when it proclaims 
its theme in the preface and on every 
page. Possibly her best admirers 
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would reply that Mrs. Steel’s pre- 
occupation is with phases of mind and 
action rather than the trifles of speech 
and fashion that differentiate one 
generation from the next. But in the 
ease of a book like ‘‘On the Face of 
the Waters,”’ where the outward shape 
is so elaborate and each of the five 
symmetrical books has its six well- 
rounded chapters, one expects a cer- 
tain supremacy of finish in essentials 
like dialogue and episode, and it is 
disconcerting to drop from the heroic 
deeds of sixty years ago into byways of 
conversation that might so _ easily 
occur in a novel of today. Another 
foible of the author’s proceeds in a still 
directer line from this sterling and 
self-denying honesty of hers, and that 
is the tendency to documentation. 
In a history or an essay we account 
it righteousness to assign citations to 
their proper source, and no one is 
a better judge than Mrs. Steel of 
authenticity or human interest; but in 
a novel citations are simply grit 
upon the wheel, and weresent the 
importation as if it were irrelevant. 
These intrusions of fact upon a train 
of illusion may appeal to a hard- 
headed few; but to bother about foot- 
notes in a work of fiction, as Dizzy 
said of the deaf man straining to 
hear a debate, is simply wasting one’s 
natural advantages, and betrays again 
her derivation from a northern race 
which studies economy in everything 
but effort. 

Once this blemish has been noted, 
with a frankness that so honest a 
writer should appreciate, what a won- 
derful study of the Mutiny this book 
makes for posterity! India has the 
knack of self-preservation in defiance 
of railways and Padgett, M.P., but 
the historian must find it harder 
with the lapse of time to reawaken 
tombs and ruins and dispatches into 
life, or emulate the lurid triumphs of 
description we get in Lord Roberts’s 
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memoirs or Trevelyan’s ‘‘Cawnpore.” 
But in its third and fourth and fifth 
books, “On the Face of the Waters” 
unfolds such a panorama of heroism 
and horrors as no writer, surely, has 
surpassed in Anglo-Indian literature, 
and it is hard without prior experience 
of her work, to conceive that the 
Meerut and Delhi chapters were done 
by a woman’s hand. The heat and 
the rains, night and the glaring moon, 
the everlasting hill-track and the 
packed bazar, the dingy splendors of a 
naw4b’s throne-room, and the im- 
memorial water-rites of “Holy Gunga”’ 
or the pool of immortality in ‘The 
Hosts of the Lord’’—these things 
have been done with success before 


by other pens, and must remain the. 


staple of that deft mosaic which forms 
half the charm and nearly all the 
substance of Anglo-Indian fiction. 
But who has ever put into living and 
moving words, as Mrs. Steel has done, 
all the glamour and fierceremembrance 
that is involved for us in any glimpse 
or mention of the Delhi Ridge? 


The Ridge itself was not unlike 
some huge spiny saurian basking in the 
sunlight; its tail in the river; its wider, 
flatter head, crowned by Hindoo 
Rao’s house, resting on the groves and. 
gardens of the Subz-mundi or Green 
Market, a suburb to the west of the 
town. It is a quaint, fanciful spot 
this Delhi Ridge even without the 
history of heroism crystallized into its 
very dust—a red dust which might 
almost have been stained by blood—a 
dust which matches that history, 
since it is formed of isolated atoms of 
rock, glittering, perfect in themselves, 
like the isolated deeds which went to 
make up the finest record of pluck and 
perseverance the world is ever likely 
to see. 


We have matched and beaten its 
record since, and the ridges of Picardy 
and Flanders will be luckyif they find 
a chronicler as apt and forcible, Alas, 
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none of our writers have steeped 
themselves beforehand in the color 
of the country, in the same way that 
Mrs. Steel bound herself apprentice to 
India, you may say, for long and 
arduous years. I have heard worthy 
sister-rivals in the same field extol 
her to the skies for her marvclous 
fidelity to native traits, especially 
love of children and care for the aged 
—just as all Anglo-Indians revere 
and bless her memory when they 
leave Jehangir’s city for the dusty 
road and find a desert-haven in the 
little garden she planted there in the 
Oriental fashion, in days when she 
used to accompany her husband on 
his official journeys. So completely 
did she master the recesses of native 
myth and usage that great experts 
have said she possesses more of this 
subtle lore than they can claim after 
years of privilege and service. Per- 
haps we may say of them as she has 
said somewhere of the roses in an 
Indian garden, that the heat has 
dried them to potpourri as they grew; 
while of others, conscientious and un- 
wearied though they be, you half 
suspect that they have been too ready 
to lay native ambitions to rest in a 
kind of political cemetery. But the 
contents of a grave are “in the guardian- 
ship of God,” as the author’s phrase 
goes and even the long-dead Akbar, her 
“Prince of Dreamers,” has still a 
potency for good if rightly cherished. 
A land whose gods were classic before 
our revelation dawned, needs all the 
high interpreters she can get if she is 
to attain a future worthy of our ef- 
forts and her own dim past. As Dan 
Fitzgerald says in “The Potter’s 
Thumb,” our fineness is at the bottom 
of half our mistakes in India, and 
“our complicated system of procedure 
only puts power into the hands of the 
educated few who naturally clamor 
for more.’”? The implied dilemma be- 
tween maudlin philanthropy and the 
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far-sighted sternness of duty might 
well deter a bolder race than ours, 
if there is one, but it would be the 
height of folly not to see that the eye 


and the heart of a gifted woman, such 
The Bookman. 


as have gone to the writing of books 
like Mrs. Steel’s, are a double blessing 
on the work ahead. For they broaden 
our racial sympathies and prove to 
the world our national sincerity. 

J. P. Collins. 
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CHAPTER I. . 


“Now, Aunt Naarah, my friend 
Mr. Twitty has got your will all 
ready, and it only needs the signature. 
If you will just sign here, please’’; 
and Mr. Herbert Knowles (Lawyer 
Knowles, as he was ealléd in the 
Essex town of Crabtree, where he 
practised) pointed invitingly to the 
sheet of thick foolsecap which lay on 
the table of a dingy office in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

He was a man of early middle age, 
clean-shaven, with small, keen eyes 
and a sallow complexion. He served 
‘on several committees in his own 
town and carried round the bag at 
church on collection Sundays. 

“Just here, auntie,’ he added per- 
suasively, as his client made no attempt 
to comply. 

Miss Naarah Knowles, a grim, gaunt 
woman, with her scanty gray hair 
dragged off her high forehead in such 
a deliberately unbecoming fashion as 
to suggest the principle of the Jewish 
matron’s wig, sat bolt-upright on a 
faded leather chair, the hunted, de- 
spairing expression of a captured 
animal in her prominent eyes. It was 
a dreadful moment for her, and she 
felt as if she had been urged to sign 
her own death-warrant. All her life— 
that is, after the one brief romance of 
her youth was ended—money had been 
her absorbing interest. 

Money—how to keep every penny 
possible, even at the price of half- 
starving herself; how to increase it 
by safe yet profitable investment 





(always under the guidance of her 
devoted nephew Herbert)—that is 
what Aunt Naarah lived for; and— 
now—to realize that she was to will it 
away—that one day. She was roused 
from these sombre meditations by the 
voice of Mr. Twitty, who, as his 
friend was interested in Miss Naarah’s 
will, had drawn it up for her, so that 
there should be no chance of its ever 
being judicially set aside. 

“Perhaps Miss Knowles would like 
to read it through again first,’’ he said 
in tones as dry as the numerous parch- 
ments reposing in dusty bundles on 
the office shelves. He handed her the 
document as he spoke, and Auntie 
Naarah withdrew her gaze from a row 
of deed-boxes, and took the fatal 
document. 

It was short, as short as legal 
prolixity could make it, and it be- 
queathed all her worldly possessions 
(with the exception of a legacy to her 
faithful servant, Jean M’Intyre) in 
equal portions to her nephew, Herbert 
Knowles, solicitor, and her three 
nieces, Ellen, Priscilla, and Mary 
Knowles, spinsters. There it was, in- 
scribed with terrible clearness, the 
future disposal of her property. Tears 
of self-pity came to her eyes. 

“And now,” said Mr. Twitty, 
‘please sign.” 

He replaced the will on the table, 
and gave Miss Naarah a pen. 

Herbert, surreptitiously biting his 
nails by the fireplace, watched the 


proceeding anxiously. Suppose even. 


now his aunt should refuse to sign it! 
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The old proverb of ‘‘a horse being 
brought to the water’’ came into his 
mind. 

However, Aunt Naarah, who, after 
so much patient effort and persuasion, 
had been prevailed upon to make her 
will, now completed the business by 
duly signing it. At that moment, 
Mr. Twitty pressing a button, a clerk 
appeared with such promptitude that 
he might have been waiting outside 
the door, and they both added their 
signatures. 

“There it is, Miss Knowles,” said 
Mr. Twitty lightly. ‘‘All in order. 
Signed by the testatrix as her will in 
the presence of us present at the same 
time who in her presence and in the 
presence of each other have hereunto 
subscribed our names as witnesses,’’ he 
added, quoting the final attestation 
clause. 

“That will do,’ said Miss Naarah 
eurtly. She felt she had borne enough, 
and did not want any more of her last 
will and testament, which was forth- 
with handed to the clerk to be stowed 
away in an underground cellar with 
hundreds of other like documents, 
some of which had been there for 
half-a-century, and never been claimed. 

“You will feel it a relief to your 
mind, Aunt Naarah,” said Lawyer 
Knowles. It certainly was a relief to 
his. 

“Not much of a business after all, 
was it?” chimed in Mr. Twitty. 
‘Wills? Why, since the war began 
we’ve hardly done anything else but 
make ’em. Men going out to the 
front, you know.” 

But Aunt Naarah had no thought 
beyond her own affairs. 

“T wish, Herbert’’—she turned fret- 
fully to her nephew, who had picked 
up his hat and was anxious to get 
away—‘I wish you had let me leave 
Jean the hundred pounds I meant to.’’ 
_ “Oh, my dear aunt, that, I think, 
would have been excessive for a person 
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in her station of life. Half that 
amount I consider ample, generous. 
But’’—Herbert looked at his watch— 
‘“‘we are trespassing on Mr. Twitty’s 
time.—You have an appointment, I 
believe, Twitty.—Come, aunt; I will 
see you to your cab.”’ Regrets, he felt, 
were dangerous. The sooner he got her 
out of the lawyer’s office the better. 
He breathed more freely when they 
were downstairs and once again in the 
bustling city street. 

‘‘And now I think the best thing 
we can do will be to go and get some 
lunch before you go to the station,” 
he said. ‘‘You are determined to go 
back today?”’ 

“IT should hope so,’’ Miss Naarah 
snorted. ‘‘I should be sorry to stay 
the night in this dirty, noisy London. 
Why, I shouldn’t sleep a: wink.” 

Lawyer Knowles sympathetically 
agreed. He chatted away on different 
subjects till they came to a quiet 
restaurant which he knew. 

‘‘Now you must have a good lunch, 
Auntie Naarah, as my guest,”’ he said, 
studying the menu. ‘And, waiter, 
bring a half-bottle of Moet & Chan- 
don,’”’ he added, feeling that this was 
an occasion which warranted a little 
extravagance, seeing how comfortably 
his own and his sisters’ future was 
assured. 

Auntie Naarah almost gasped at 
the order. She was accustomed to 
nothing but water on her own table. 
Indeed, when rare visitors came to a 
meal at her house, they were always 
asked if they would take water or 
(if they were not abstainers they 
hoped the alternative would be some- 
thing’ stronger) hot water. 

However, she sipped the champagne 
much after the manner in which a 
chicken drinks, her cheeks and her 
long nose, with its inward-turning 
tip—sign of an inquisitive disposition 
—reddening in the process. 

The wine cheered her, loosening her 
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tongue. “I hear that Edward Strachan 
has joined Lord Kitchener’s Army,”’ 
she observed presently. 

“Young Strachan?” Lawyer 
Knowles’s keen little eyes hardened. 
“A good thing, too,” he added. 
“The discipline and regular life will 
knock the nonsense out of him. 
That, I think, is the benefit of a big 
war. It rakes in all the riff-raff, and 
sweeps them eff.”’ 

“You would hardly call Edward 
Strachan riff-raff, Herbert,’’ remon- 
strated his aunt. 

“Well, perhaps that is not quite 
the correct term,’ amended Herbert 
promptly. ‘‘The ne’er-do-wells, spend- 
thrifts, those who think of nothing 
but pleasure—the army is all right for 
such.” 

“Some of the finest gentlemen that 
ever breathed have been in the army,” 
retorted Auntie Naarah. Her nephew 
began to think the wine would make 
her quarrelsome. ‘I am sure this 
young man’s father, Major Strachan, 
was one.’”’ Her face glowed a more 
vivid crimson as she uttered this 
tribute to the departed soldier. 

“Oh, Major Strachan, I dare say,”’ 
said Lawyer Knowles quickly. ““But— 
well, his son, from what I hear, is 
quite a different type. Gambles—bets 
on horses—never sticks to his job 
more than a few months. ‘Everything 
by turns, and nothing long,’” he 
quoted disparagingly. 

Auntie Naarah drained her glass 
with a prolonged sip. Then she 
shook her head, which might mean 
anything. 

“A young man,” continued her 
nephew skilfully, ““‘whom it would be 
a sin to help, and indeed a folly; 
something like trying to fill a sieve 
with water.” He reflected that though 
his aunt had made her will so satis- 
factorily, there was nothing to hinder 
her giving money away in her lifetime. 
Aunt Naarah nodded. ‘Don’t you 
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let me lose my train,’ she said 
irrelevantly. 
Lawyer Knowles looked at his 


watch, and beckoned to the waiter. 

“That would not do,’ he said 
briskly. ‘‘And I must be getting back 
to Crabtree.” 

Outside the restaurant he took a 
taxi; it was a day of extravagances, 
and in a few minutes they were at 
Waterloo, and Auntie Naarah was 
safely in a third-class compartment of 
a slow train which stopped at Tussocks, 
the village where she lived. 

“Goodbye, Herbert. I am obliged 
for your kind attention,’ she said, 
giving her nephew a peck on the 
cheek. ‘‘My love to the girls; and I 
hope one of them will come and stay 
with me as soon as possible. I think, 
under the circumstances,’’ she con- 
cluded meaningly, “‘the least they can 
do is for one of them to be always 
with me. I’m not getting younger, 
and I need cheerful companionship. 
Don’t forget.” 

Herbert, a little doubtfully, know- 
ing his sisters’ averseness to burying 
themselves at Tussocks, promised to 
give them the message. 


Two men talking at the corner of 
Crabtree High Street as Herbert 
passed on his way home that evening 
paused a moment in their conversation. 

“There goes Lawyer Knowles,” said 
one to the other. ‘Looks rare and 
pleased with himself, don’t he?” 

“Done a good stroke of business 
likely,” was the reply. ‘‘He’s a cute 
one, he is. You’d have to get up 
very early in the morning to get the 
better of him.” 

His companion laughed, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth. ‘You're right,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Ah, well, lawyers are a deep 
lot at the best!’’ 

“““The devil’s own,’ don’t they call 
’em?” 

“And not far out either, I’ll stake 
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my bottom dollar,” said his friend 
forcibly. 

Meanwhile Lawyer Knowles had 
reached his own front door and in- 
serted his latch-key. He lived in one 
of those ultra-respectable-looking red 
brick houses which are to be found in 
all country towns. It stood flush with 
the pavement, and its long, narrow 
windows were screened from the vulgar 
gaze by wire blinds which gave those 
inside the rooms the advantage of 
looking out without being seen. The 
edge of the pavement in front of the 
house was guarded by short posts 
supporting iron chains, and by reason 
of this relic of the past the lawyer’s 
abode was called ‘‘The Chain House.” 

In the comfortable low-pitched din- 
ing-room the cloth was laid for the 
evening meal, as it was modestly called, 
and the three Misses Knowles were 
seated round the fire with knitting— 
or, rather, one was knitting, while 
another held a skein of wool on her 
hands, and the third wound it. They 
might have been the three Fates 
spinning human destinies; and, in- 
deed, they were at that moment con- 
cerned with their brother’s future. 
He had lately employed a girl typist in 
his office. She seemed a harmless, 
quiet little thing; but, as they agreed, 
one never knew what designs she might 
have. It is true, they thought the 
same of every woman of Herbert’s 
acquaintance, but in this girl’s confi- 
dential capacity they felt there were 
particular dangers. 

Their brother’s key sounded in the 
door, and, a little guiltily, they all 
sprang to attention. 

“Herbert!” they cried in chorus; 
and Ellen, the eldest and most practi- 
cal, pressed the bell, a signal for the 
servant to dish up. Mary moved 


Herbert’s slippers a little closer to the 
fire, and Priscilla, who rather adopted 
kittenish ways, 
brother. 


ran to meet her 
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“Well, Bertie, is it a fait accom- 
pli?’ she cried vivaciously, ‘‘or has 
Auntie Naarah jibbed at the last 
minute?” 

Herbert shook his head non-com- 
mittally. With his natural caution 
strengthened by his legal training, he 
seldom, if ever, answered a question 
directly. 

“Let me get my boots off and have 
something to eat before you put me 
under cross-examination,” he said, 
bustling up to the hearth. But his 
cheerful air reassured them. The 
sisters exchanged smiling glances. 

The maid brought in hot dishes, 
and the next minute they sat down to 


‘one of Ellen’s economical hashes, 


where there was very little meat and a 
good deal of seasoned hot water, and 
sippets of toast. 

Herbert was allowed to satisfy his 
hunger. Then Priscilla the irrepressible 
turned to him eagerly. ‘Did you 
manage all right?” she asked. 

Herbert nodded. ‘‘There has been 
no hitch,’”’ he replied. ‘‘But it was a 
great business for Auntie Naarah. 
She had worked herself up so over 
the affair, she seemed almost to feel 
as if she were giving her money away. 
However, it’s done. I’m glad I 
managed to persuade her (in this I 
had Twitty’s co-operation) to delete 
a few uncalled-for legacies. The 
minister, I found, she had put down 
for one hundred pounds simply be- 
cause he was a good man and poor.” 
He laughed. ‘As I pointed out to 
Auntie Naarah, people ought not to 
expect to be paid for being good, and 
most parsons are poor—they get 
used +o it, like the eels.” 

“Oh, Herbert!” They all laughed in 
rather a shocked way. 

“Well, it’s true, isn’t it?’’ went on 
their brother. “And then Jean’s 
legacy I halved.” 

“I’m glad, Herbert,” cried Mary. 
“Jean is a detestable woman. She 
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would like to boss the whole show.” 

“Mary! Mary!’’ reproved Ellen, 
who, although only the senior of the 
others by four or five years, had never 
lost a sort of elder sister authority 
over them. 

“So she is,’’ retorted the chidden 
Mary. ‘I am sure when we stay at 
Auntie Naarah’s she seems to resent 
the slightest interference, and, indeed, 
to treat one as an interloper.”’ 

“Oh, by the way,” said Herbert as 
soon as the pudding course had been 
cleared and they were nibbling cheese 
and biscuits, “that reminds me— 
Auntie Naarah is wishful for one of 
you to go and stay with her now. 
She put it pretty plainly, that, con- 
sidering her preperty is left to you all, 
it is your duty to be with her in turns, 
in perpetuity.” 

There was 
“Oh, Herbert!’’ 

“Fact,’? said Lawyer Knowles com- 
fortably, since he had not to go, com- 
panionship to a fidgety and querulous 
old maid being one of the thankless 
tasks which do not fall to his sex’s 
share; ‘‘and really, you know, girls, I 
think auntie has reason.” 

‘Well, it’s not my turn,” said Ellen; 
“T went last.’ 

‘‘And I can’t go because of the Red 
Cross concert,’’ said Priscilla trium- 
phantly. ‘“‘There’s a heap to do in 
arranging that, and I have all the 
accompaniments to play.” 

“Then that leaves it to Mary,” 
said Herbert calmly. 

Mary looked decidedly sulky. It 
was rather a family failing. The 
Knowles family did not blaze out into 
sudden fury, which burned up evil 
humors in a wholesome purifying 
flame, leaving the mental atmosphere 
sweeter afterwards. They said ‘‘catty”’ 
things to one another and sulked. 
Sometimes for days two of the sisters 
would be “‘not on speaking terms.” 
Rather an awkward situation, seeing 


a dismayed chorus: 
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they were all shut up in the same 
house, with nothing particular to 
occupy them. On these occasions the 
two at war addressed all their remarks 
to the neutral sister. 

“T can never get on with Auntie 
Naarah,”’ said Mary. 

“You mustn’t be all angles, Mary,” 
said her brother judicially. ‘I grant 
you, poor auntie is rather a trial, but 
there it is; and’’—encouragingly—‘‘as 
the old hymn says—doesn’t it?— 
‘Though painful at present, twill 
cease before long’—Auntie Naarah 
can’t last forever.” 

This, however, seeing that at present 
Auntie Naarah was sound in wind and 
limb, was but poor consolation. ° 

‘Neither shall we,’’ rejoined Mary, 
moodily. 

“Tt is impossible for me to go,” said 
Ellen, ‘‘for it is my turn to preside at 
the mothers’ meetings; and, besides, 
there is the autumn house-cleaning.”’ 
She looked round the table as if to 
say, ‘‘Here I have a good case. None 
of you can manage these things so 
well as I can.” 

“The only way is to put a good face 
on it,”’ said Herbert. 

“That’s all very well,’”’ sulked Mary. 
Then suddenly her heavy countenance 
lightened. “I can’t go,’’ she cried 
emphatically. ‘I’ve just remembered 
Stella Cooper is coming to stay next 
week on her long-promised visit; and 
if I were not here she wouldn’t enjoy 
it a bit!” 

“Thank you, Mary,’ returned her 
sisters. 

“Well, it’s the truth. Stella is my 
school-fellow, isn’t she?’’ 

“Then it means none of us can go,”’ 
said Ellen tartly. 

Herbert looked protestingly. Wom- 
en, or ladies, as he invariably called 
them, would fight, he knew, but it 
was tiresome that they should turn 
awkward at this crisis. 

“One of you must!’’ he said with an 
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air of authority which dismayed them. 

And then Mary had a brilliant in- 
spiration. ‘‘What about your typist, 
Miss Brooke? Could you spare her 
just for Stella’s visit? I’d go then. 
You could get a temporary one, 
couldn’t you?” 

“Oh, really, I don’t know.”’ Herbert 
objected to the tables being turned on 
him. “It would be very awkward,” 
he said. 

But the sisters, remembering the 
conversation before he came in that 
evening, exchanged meaning glances. 
Mary’s suggestion seemed to them the 
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very thing. Mary was about to urge 
it forcibly, but Ellen, who had lived 
long enough to realize that the awk- 
ward male objects to being bossed, 
and can best be managed by cajolery, 
interposed hastily. 

“T know it is awkward, dear Her- 
bert,’’ she said soothingly. ‘But if 
you could manage the week or two 
Stella is here, I know a nice person at 
the -Y. W. C. A. who would be glad to 
take Miss Brooke’s place pro tem, very 
quick and eapable,”’ she added. 

Herbert grunted. “I will think it 
over,” he conceded grudgingly. 

Isabel Smith. 





A NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER. 


Nothing is more tragic than the pre- 
vailing confusion with regard to In- 
dustrial Reconstruction. The trouble 
has arisen because our “captains of 
industry’’ and politicians persist in 
applying purely material standards 
of measure to human needs, in con- 
fusing quantity and quality, and in 
mistaking means for ends. Now, 
whatever may be the complications of 
an industrial system in a large modern 
community, the main purpose of it is 
simple enough; and half, nay nine- 
tenths, of the follies of capitalism are 
due to an obstinate refusal to face 
the elementary facts. 

Even at the risk of reiterating the 
obvious and repeating the economic 
alphabet, we had better start at the 
beginning. To live, people must have 
food, clothing, and a roof over them. 
These are the prime needs of animal 
life, but these needs expand into 
intellectual, wsthetic, and social re- 
quirements of the most varied kind. 
Now a man cannot, if he is to get the 
most out of life and human society, 
satisfy all these needs by his own 
energies. Hence some do one thing, 


and some another, the potter pro- 


ducing for the smith, and the smith 
for the seaman. Industry becomes, 
therefore, in essence, a great co- 
operative system in which by the 
labors of the individual workers the 
total wants of society are met. In 
this production of things and services, 
under normal conditions, the pro- 
ducers take joy, because man is a 
creative being, and consequently the 
fulfilment of the needs of society may 
be accompanied by the satisfaction 
of the worker’s manual, intellectual, 
and spiritual impulses through the 
opportunities production provides for 
self-expression in one form or another. 

But in the practice of today means 
have been converted into ends, and 
ends into means. The provision of 
goods and services, and individual 
satisfaction through their production, 
have become divorced. Industry, 
instead of being a handmaiden of the 
community, has become its ruler. 
The result is to be seen in the “‘capital- 
ist society” of today. Swept away by 
the glitter of industrial possibilities, 
men have pursued wealth as the 
chief object in life. Men who desired 
power saw in accumulated possession 
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the best avenue to it. Production for 
wealth’s sake overshadowed produc- 
tion for society’s sake and for the 
exercise of human qualities. The 
comfortable theory was accepted that 
enlightened self-interest would in- 
evitably meet social needs and fulfil 
the social purpose of economic activity. 
Under cover of this materialist fallacy, 
industry became a rank growth, pol- 
luting the stream of spiritual agencies, 
and choking our social and political 
institutions. 

Pots and pans, hats and_ shoes, 
houses and books, are now produced 
from false motives, which bear little 
- relation to the purpose of production; 
and these things are produced badly, 
inefficiently, wastefully, and, often 
enough, in insufficient quantities. ‘But, 
protests the captain of industry, 
“‘we give the public what they want.”’ 
It is implied that if people demanded 
things better fitted to their use, they 
would get them. There is a germ of 
truth in this—but great untruth. 
Consumers are admittedly difficult 
to organize, and they consequently 
remain inarticulate; they buy for im- 
mediate needs, and cannot wait for 
the satisfaction of their wants until 
they have as a body convinced abstract 
manufacturers as to ‘“‘what they want.” 
And in any case they have little 
protection against the organized com- 
pulsion of the manufacturers with 
their army of advertisers, smart sales- 
men, and skilled adulterators. Ad- 
vertisements shout at the consumer 
from hoardings, tramears, and news- 
papers; the ‘art of salesmanship,” 
with its professors and_ lecturers, 
has given those behind the counter a 
technique to assist them in selling 
things which are ‘“‘just as good” as 
what the consumer wants, and in 
palming upon him things he does not 
want. Goods are faked and tricked 
out to hide their defects; adulteration 
has become a fine art against which 


the consumer is helpless. The State, 
which should protect its citizens, 
feebly protests, but is too much 
dominated by industrial interests to do 
more. 

Meanwhile, the consumer sits on a 
ramshackle chair which professes a 
solidity and ‘‘finish’” it does not 
possess, pours out his tea from a teapot 
which invariably drips, helps himself to 
“raspberry” jam (probably containing 
artificial seeds to make its appearance 
accord with its name), and peruses the 
daily paper which lives on advertise- 
ments to the detriment of its freedom. 
He lives in @ Qouse designed and built 
to yield a maximum of profit to the 
builder and a minimum of comfort 
to the inhabitant, and works in 
dreary and unpleasant surroundings 
to maintain the evil system of which 
he is a victim. It is not that there 
are no honest people in the world. 
The system is in the saddle and rides 
men. Business has its own ethics, 
completely removed from the ethics 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Industrial Reconstruction is not a 
question of maintaining this system 
in a more aggravated form—which is 
what much of the loose talk about 
competition and foreign markets 
amounts to—with some alleviation of 
working conditions as a bribe for the 
continuance of the present order. It 
is one of the root problems of Recon- 
struction. Whatever other sides are 
dealt with, and however whole-hearted 
the measures proposed may be, the 
community will remain like a sick 
man, unless at the same time a new 
spirit arises in industry. The fact is 
that the foundations of the industrial 
system (which is part of the social 
system) are unsound. It has achieved 
only a meretricious success. The 
broad facts are clear. Industry has 
been so organized that the very 
reason for its existence has been 
obscured by the motive of wealth 
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and power, and it has failed of its 
purpose, which is to produce in ade- 
quate quantity and of the desired 
quality the goods and services needed 
for the welfare and continuous develop- 
ment of the life of the community. 
It has subtly deprived those who work 
of a great part of the joy of creation, 
and substituted no social motive in its 
place. Long after experience had 
pointed to a better way, it has con- 
tinued to render our cities ugly and 
filthy, to create slums, to pay wages 
inconsistent with the needs and op- 
portunities of civilized life. It has 
hampered the growth @ political and 
social freedom, and denied the claim 
to industrial democracy. 
Reconstruction must dig down to 
the roots of the system. The present 
industrial order was not built in a 
day, and it will not be transformed 
in a day. To refashion it will be the 
work of generations, and especially 
of future generations less under the 
shadow of the Industrial Revolution 
than the people of today. But if the 
lessons of the War have been learned, 
the Reconstruction of our economic 
life will be definitely directed to a new 
goal. The objective should be a sys- 
tem which gives the maximum satis- 
faction of needs to producers and 
consumers alike. But this is not 
possible until the ‘‘captains of in- 
dustry’”’ become industrial adminis- 
trators. It is argued by some that 
the direct economic motive of private 
gain is a vital incentive to the success 
of industry. The national and munici- 
pal civil services and the large volume 
of unpaid voluntary work are sufficient 
proof of the existence of other motives. 
The claim which the supporters of the 
motive of economic self-interest make 
is one which draws a line between 
industry on the one hand, and the 
army, the navy, education, and similar 
indispensable public services on the 
other—a claim which gives industry 
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either an absurdly high place or an 
absurdly low place. Eithe industry 
is a mystery the key to which is 
completely and radically different from 
that required to unlock the path to 
the conduct of the services of national 
defense, health, and education—which 
is absurd—or it is a matter of such 
small importance that it can be left to 
chance and the uncontrolled suzerainty 
of Tom, Dick, and Harry—which is 
equally absurd. 

The transformation of industry into 
a public service from the point of view 
of the community, and into a pro- 
fession from the point of view of the 
producer, would bring into the econom- 
ic system a dignity which is at present 
lacking. Such a change would mean 
the elimination of “profiteering,” of 
the large element of speculation which 
is merely gambling, and of wastes 
inherent in private capitalism (though 
it may introduce what on a narrow 
view may be regarded as wastes of 
other kinds). Further, the new econ- 
omy would be based upon industrial 
self-government, for more than one 
reason. In the first place self-govern- 
ment—in other words, democratic 
government—is a good thing in it- 
self, whether it yields the maximum 
of material efficiency or not. In the 
next place it is the only completely 
satisfactory method of developing a 
social policy with regard to the conduct 
of industry, and of relating industry 
to other aspects of national life. 
Lastly, industrial democracy offers 
the only means of obtaining full 
recognition for the producer and 
the producer’s needs. It renders 
possible the expression of creative 
capacity through a participation in 
co-operative production which at pres- 
ent is obscured, and will compensate 
for any loss in craftsmanship and 
individual opportunities for creation 
by the social stimulus provided by 
public service. There is a rising tide of 
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opinion among workpeople that they 
have for too long suffered under the 
degradation of a system of industry 
which regards them as being on the 
same level as material commodi- 
ties, and denies them the rights of 
free individuals. Greater output and 
larger markets—the goals of the 
materialists—do not raise the status of 
the worker: they may further degrade 
them. 

In short, we need a new point of 
view about the economic system more 
than we need new markets. The 
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régime of industrial individualism and 
the makeshift State capitalism of the 
War period are both discredited. The 
way is now open to the establishment 
of a new order incorporating the prin- 
ciples of social well-being. The Re- 
construction of Industry, therefore, is 
not an economic problem; it is a moral 
problem, to be solved, not by the 
expansion of markets, or by cheapen- 
ing costs of production, but by giving 
industry an ideal, a charter of liber- 
ty, and a clearly conceived social 
purpose. 





THE CANADIAN HABITANT. 


The splendid quality of the French- 
Canadians as fighting-men is well- 
known, but the determined resistance 
to conscription of the majority in the 
Province of Quebec is a puzzle to most 
Englishmen who, unless they have 
visited French Canada and have some 
knowledge of the history of this 
isolated population, can scarcely under- 
stand how these descendants of valor- 
ous France—than whom there is no 
’ stronger, more vigorous and virile 
people—can hold back from assisting 
to the uttermost their ancient Mother- 
land. But, if they seem isolated 
among their English-speaking com- 
patriots, they are equally separated 
from post-Revolutionary France. They 
are, in fact, the descendants of set- 
tlers from monarchical France and, 
dominated from the beginning by the 
Roman Church, never appreciated the 
results of the Revolution. The minds of 
the better-educated are still nourished 
on the classical French writers of pre- 
Revolutionary times, and their educa- 
tion is conducted by Jesuits. The 
Pope indeed is represented by a 
Legate in the Province of Quebec. 
We all know on which side the sym- 
pathies of the Pope lie. 

The French-Canadians are mainly 


farmers and are popularly called the 
“Habitants.”” Their evolution has 
been slow, for they were not absolved 
from seigneurial obligations until 1854, 
and the singular phenomenon was 
thus and for many years presented of 
the feudal system in working order in 
North America in the nineteenth 
century. Until then the Habitant had 
scarcely changed at all. Even now, 
though three hundred years have 
passed since Champlain planted the 
first French settlement at Quebec, 
the main characteristics of the race 
have remained unaltered, notwith- 
standing a steadily increasing popula- 
tion and a change of rule. By the 
retention of language, religion, and 
laws, politically separated though the 
race has been from the Mother- 
country, racial purity has been pre- 
served and the Habitant has survived, 
unique among colonists. 

The remarkable persistence of the 
race in its original characteristics 
would perhaps not have endured but 
for Colbert’s deliberate colonial policy 
in planting only the best stock on 
Canadian soil. The forefathers of the 
Habitant of the twentieth century 
were drawn chiefly from the provinces, 
the largest number from Normandy 
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and its environs. The lack of women 
folk in a new country was soon felt, 
and therefore the government en- 
couraged and assisted young women to 
emigrate under the convoy and pro- 
tection of government officials. Instead 
of the undesirable subjects to be got 
rid of so often found on emigrant lists, 
men and women were alike severely 
selected. 

Vigorous and virtuous, the French 
settler bore transplantation well, man- 
aging the aborigines better than his 
English rivals to the South, who soon 
followed in his path across the Atlantic. 
Like the Pilgrim Fathers in New 
England, the Frenchmen carried their 
priests with them to New France, 
powerful factors in the preservation of 
the traditions and spiritual conditions 
under which they had been born and 
reared. To these he has resolutely 
clung, and we can, in many respects, 
study the tiller of the soil under 
Louis XIII and Louis XIV in the 
Canadian Habitant of today. 

The Province of Quebec—the name 
by which the large tract of land settled 
by the French has been called since 
the confederation of the Dominion— 
which from 1608 to 1765 bore the 
proud title of New France, is still 
sparsely peopled. With an area little 
less than of France and Germany 
combined, it contained, at the census 
of 1911, not much over two millions of 
inhabitants, of which the rural popula- 
tion was 1,032,618. These dwellers 
in the country occupied just over 1514 
millions of acres—an increase since 


1901 of slightly over one million acres. 


But—and here can be seen the pos- 
sibility of the indefinite expansion of 
the French-Canadian race—only 7.12 
per cent of the Province was occupied 
as farm land. This expansion without 
change of environment or of habits is 
perhaps one cause of the contentment 
of the Habitant. 

The Habitant is a small holder, and 


is for the most part the owner of the 
land he tills. Originally a tenant under 
a purely feudal lord, who was the 
owner of property measured in miles 
rather than in acres, obliged to pay 
cens et rentes (rent per acre) and 
lods et rentes (payment on the sale of 
the holding), to grind his wheat at the 
seigneur’s mill, to bake bread in his 
oven, and to give labor for the high- 
ways, the Habitant at length became 
the owner of the iand he occupied. 
The change was inevitable, for the 
seigneurs were infinitesimal in number 
compared to their tenants, and the 
seigneurial system in Canada was 
abolished by Act of the Canadian 
Parliament in 1854, though the seig- 
neurs—or those to whom the rights of 
the ancient seigneurs had descended 
or been transferred—were not left 
without compensation, receiving value 
in money for the loss of their ancient 
rights. The result has been—as 
shown in the last government report, 
that of 1911—that there were then 
147,252 owners, as against 9,269 
tenants. Expressed in another form, 
out of 15,576,809 acres occupied in the 
Province of Quebec, 14,800,074 were 
the absolute property of the occupier. 
In little more than half a century 
there had occurred a complete change 
in the tenure of land in French Canada. 

The original holdings ran back from 
the river, the watering-place of the 
cattle and the high-road of the settler. 
They approximated two hundred yards 
in width and a mile in depth—enough 
to provide pasture, arable land, and a 
wood lot. Today the average size of 


* the holdings is 97.63 acres. The size 


of the majority of the holdings has 
altered little in three centuries of 
peasant occupation. 

The impression made on one by the 
Habitant in these rural districts is at 
once novel and agreeable. The socia- 
bility of the people is so marked. The 
homestead is located along the high- 
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way, the one close to the other on 
each side the road a good part of the 
way between Montreal and Quebec. 
On other roads which are off the main 
line of travel the same neighborly 
contiguity is preserved, the houses 
standing by the roadside, the proper- 
ties running back in long, even, narrow, 
parallel lines. The original grants of 
land were very narrow, but they 
touched on the rivers, the only high- 
ways of the early inhabitants, which 
were nearly always the frontage of the 
farms. Is the same configuration to- 
day in the holdings along the road- 
sides—unique in agricultural districts 
—a survival of the original manner of 
distributing the land? Or is the reason 
—as one likes to think also—no other 
than a cheerful love of society? 

The home of the Habitant is a 
commodious farmhouse, long and one- 
storied, with steep-pitched, projecting 
eaves and gables. Across the broad 
front the roof, curved prettily outward, 
is brought beyond the framework to 
form a snug porch. The barns in 
which the hay and other crops are 
stored are low but exceptionally long 
buildings, and houses and barns are 
usually—save those of householders 
supplied from the Government paint- 
shop—of the same soft, low, monoto- 
nous tone of gray, whether of stone or 
wood. The material most often is 
field stone and mortar, the stone— 
picked up when the fields were cleared 
—split in two to give one flat 
surface. 

The close juxtaposition of the farm 
dwellings so arranged in symmetrical 
order is broken only—but that with 
surprising frequency—by the imposing 
mass of church or convent. These 
loom large along the road, which is 
kept in passable condition by the 
farmer whose land adjoins it. 

By their size and by their number 
the ecclesiastical establishments are 
impressive, and, when compared with 
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those in other parts of Canada, it is 
seen that farms and religious founda- 
tions in French Canada, both very 
prosperous, are not only original, but 
are extreme types. Just as the com‘ 
fortable cottages harmonize with the 
soil, and seemingly sink into it, so do 
the shining churches, rising above them, 
seem to belong to the upper air. 
Many of them dre very old, but they 
are so well kept up that all alike have’ 
a new, bright look. Tall octagonal 
spires are peculiar to their construc- 


‘tion, though sometimes high square 


towers take their place. 

The convents are of huge dimensions 
and are as numerous as the churches, 
forming in fact part of the educational 
system of the community. Cruciform 
in shape, or built in solid parallelo- 
grams, these massive stone con- 
structions give to the landscape a 
monastical character such as one sup- 
posed had disappeared with medieval 
times. " 

Outwardly the country is dominated 
by these great buildings; morally, also, 
the Roman Church governs absolutely 
the French-Canadian peasantry and 
from their birth the priest is pre- 
dominant in the lives of the people. 
With so great a power it is fortunate 
that, if narrow-minded, he is—in 
contrast with the priesthood in some 
other countries—almost invariably an 
honest man. Recruited from the 
Habitants, he enters willingly into 
every particular of the daily lives of 
these modest folk, mingling sym- 
pathetically in their pleasures as in 
their sorrows, adding an immaterial 
and mystical element to their peaceful 
existence. 

The Habitant loves his church. He 
is proud of the fine structure; his most 
human interests are interwoven with it; 
most of his pleasures are centered in it; 
it is his solace in time of trouble. The 
positive piety of the Habitant remains 
indeed his most notable characteristic, 















and nowhere among modern peoples 
can be found a type more persistent, a 
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stronger personality, or one more 
homely and attractive. 
Helen Clergue. 





WAR AND POPULATION. 


Sir Bernard Mallet, the Registrar- 
General of Births and Deaths for 
England and Wales, delivered to the 
Royal Statistical Society as his presi- 
dential address a most interesting and 
valuable paper on ‘‘Vital Statistics as 
Affected by the War.” It is to be 
hoped that this paper will be published 
without much delay in a convenient 
form, for it dissipates many popular 
delusions. Many people in this coun- 
try have been raising their voices 
and wringing their hands over our vital 
statistics, and foretelling that, what- 
ever may be the result of the war, 
Great Britain will be bound to go down 
before the ever-growing population of 
the German Empire. Sir Bernard 
Mallet shows that since the war began 
the population of the United Kingdom 
has increased by excess of births over 
deaths to such an extent as more than 
to counterbalance the whole of the 
losses of our armies in the field. On the 
other hand, the civil population of the 
Central Empires has steadily, and 
even rapidly, declined. since the war 
began, and he estimates that this loss, 
added to the loss by deaths in the 


field, has reduced the total population 


of the Central Empires by at least 
four millions. That is a very reassur- 
ing fact when we are contrasting our 
own population with that of our 
present enemies. 

Let us deal first of all with the 
figures affecting our own country. 
The question most discussed is that 
of the birthrate. On few questions do 
people constantly speak with more 
looseness than the subject of birth- 
rates. It is a common practice to 
take the year 1876, when the birth- 


rate in England and Wales was the 
highest recorded, as a starting-point, 
and to regard any falling off from that 
year as heralding a national disaster. 
But there is nothing sacred about the 
year 1876 or about the birth-rate of 
that year. It would be quite as legiti- 
mate to argue that we should take 
some earlier and lower rate as the 
standard, or alternative'y that we 
ought to aspire to a much higher rate. 
A further blunder commonly com- 
mitted is to forget that the decisive 
question is not the rate of increase 
but the amount of increase. It is suf- 
ficient to point out that a rate of 
twenty per thousand on a population 
of twenty millions only gives the same 
amount of increase as a rate of ten 
per thousand on forty millions. <A 
third point almost invariably over- 
looked is the close connection be- 
tween birth-rates and infantile death- 
rates. What really matters is not so 
much the number of children born into 
the world, though that of course does 
matter a great deal, as the number 
who grow up. 

All these points are inferentially 
implied in Sir Bernard Mallet’sinterest- 
ing analysis of recorded facts. He 
begins by dealing with marriage- 
rates, and shows the direct effect of the 
war, and especially of separation 
allowances, upon the number of mar- 
riagés. The figures are very striking. 
The average annual number of mar- 
riages in England and Wales for the 
years 1909-13 was, in round figures, 
275,000. In 1914 this rose to 294,000; 
in 1915 to 361,000; in 1916 it fell’ 
again to 280,000. It is also to be noted 
that during the first half of 1917 the 
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number of marriages fell appreciably 
as compared with the corresponding 
period in each of the three preceding 
years, and as compared with the aver- 
age for 1909-13. Presumably this 
last fact means that, owing to the 
absence of such a large proportion of 
the manhood of the country, mar- 
riages had become impossible. Sir 
Bernard Mallet sums up these figures 
by stating that, in round numbers, 
200,000 people were married in Eng- 
land and Wales between August, 1914, 
and June, 1917, who in the ordinary 
course of events would not have been 
married. In Scotland the correspond- 
ing figure was 8,000; in Ireland there 
was no material change. 

In contrast with the remarkable 
increase of marriages in the year 1915, 
there was a very considerable decrease 
in births in 1916, and again in 1917. 
The births in England and Wales in 
1916 showed a drop of nearly 11 per 
cent as compared with 1913. Still 
more striking is the fact that in the 
first quarter of 1917 the births dropped 
over 17 per cent as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1913; in the 
second quarter. nearly 24 per cent; 
and in the third quarter just under 28 
per cent. Incidentally Sir Bernard 
Mallet shows that the somewhat sen- 
sational talk which was common in 
the earlier days of the war about 
illegitimate births was entirely un- 
founded. “The war has produced 
practically no effect upon our figures 
of illegitimate births.”’ The rate of 
illegitimacy, as compared with the 
number of unmarried and widowed 
females between fifteen and forty-five, 
was in 1915 the lowest on record, and 
in 1916 it was lower than in either 
1913 or 1914. ; 

Turning next to the crucial question 
of survival, we find that the figures 
are most satisfactory, especially com- 
pared with those of Germany. Since 
the war began there has been a re- 
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markable drop in infantile mortality 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The rate per thousand fell in England 
from 108 in 1913 to 91 in 1916; in 
Scotland from 110 to 97; in Ireland, 
which has long had a comparatively 
low rate of infantile mortality, the 
rate dropped from 97 to 83. These 
figures show that concurrently with the 
decline in the birth-rate there has 
been a decline in the death-rate. That 
concurrence may be a coincidence or 
an effect. It is not due to increased 
municipal or State activities in the 
way of supervising early child life, for 
the same concurrence is found unfail- 
ingly in other countries. Sir Bernard 
Mallet brings out the following facts: 


In Germany between 1906 and 1913 
the birth-rate declined by 17 per cent, 
the infantile mortality by 18 per cent; 
in England and Wales in the same 
period the birth-rate fell by 11 per 
cent, the infantile mortality by 18 
per cent; in Denmark the fall in the 
birth-rate was 11 per cent, in thé 
infantile mortality 14 per cont; in 
Norway the birth-rate fell 5 per cent, 
infant mortality 6 per cent; in Sweden 
the birth-rate declined 10 per cent, 
infant mortality 13 per cent. 


These figures suggest a causal con- 
nection between a low birth-rate and a 
low rate of infantile mortality. But 
several causes have helped since the 
war began to reduce the general rate 
of infant mortality. Sir Bernard 
Mallet specially directs attention to 
the restriction of the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. He shows how before the war 
one of the regular and one of the 
ugliest features of our social life was 
infants 
recorded as due to suffocation. They 
had been overlaid by their parents in 
bed. The number recorded on Sun- 
days was always very much higher 
than on any other day in the week, the 
inference being that Saturday night’s 
drinking meant the suffocation of the 
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baby in bed before Sunday morning. 
Since the sale of alcoholic liquors was 
restricted there has been an appreciable 
decline in the infantile mortality 
attributed to this cause, and especially 
in the number of infant deaths re- 
corded on Sundays. The net result of 
all causes affecting births and deaths 
is that during the two years 1915-16 
and the first half of 1917 the excess of 
births over deaths in England and 
Wales was 590,000, in Scotland 83,000 
and in Ireland 41,000, making a total 
for the United Kingdom of 714,000. 
If we add ihe increase recorded from 
August to December, 1914, this total 
comes to well over 900,000—a figure 
which far exceeds the military and 
naval losses. So that since the war 
began. there has been a considerable 
net addition to the population of the 
United Kingdom. 

In contrast with this satisfactory 
result, there has been a heavy decrease 
in the population of Germany and 
Austria. Sir Bernard Mallet obtains 
his figures for Germany from the 
weekly publications of the German 
Imperial Office, and those for Hun- 
gary from an article in the Pesti 
Naplo based on the official publica- 
tions of the Hungarian Statistical 
Department. The first fact brought 
out as regards the Central Powers 
is that their marriage-rates have 
declined heavily during the war. 


’ Presumably there was no factor like 
the separation allowances in this 


country to act as a stimulus to in- 
creased marriages, while the rapid 
mobilization of the armies rendered 
marriage impossible for a large part of 
the population. 
Coming to the question of births 
in Germany, Sir Bernard Mallet 
gives the figures for all towns with 
over fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
In these towns the births show a 


_progressive decrease year by year as 


compared with 1913. Above it was 


stated that the birth-rate in England 
and Wales declined in the third quar- 
ter of 1917 by 28 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter 
in 1913. German figures for the Sep- 
tember quarter are not yet available, 
but the figures for the March quarter 
show a decline of 43.8 per cent as 
compared with 1913, and for the June 
quarter a decline of 48 per cent. 
Passing to Hungary, the corresponding 
figures are 53.5 per cent and 53.6 per 
cent. Thus the decline in the birth- 
rate in Germany and Hungary during 
the war is verging upon twice as much 
as the decline in England and Wales. 
It may be added that the German 
birth-rate had been rapidly declining 
before the war, so that the above 
figures giving the decline as compared 
with 1913 point to a very much heavier 
rate of decline as compared with 
earlier years. 

It is true that in Germany, as in 
England and Wales, the decline in the 
birth-rate has been accompanied by a 
decline in the infantile mortality rate. 
Nevertheless the infantile mortality 
rate in Germany remains enormously 
higher than in any part of the United 
Kingdom. In 1916 the rate in Germany 
was 151 per thousand, as compared 
with 91 in England and Wales, 97.3 
in Scotland, and 83.4 in Ireland. This 
high figure prevails in Germany, as 
Sir Bernard Mallet points out, in spite 
of all the efforts made by the munici- 
palities to preserve infant life. Cash 
bonuses are given to mothers who 
breast-nurse their infants and a pref- 
erential milk supply is furnished; 
but the infants continue to die. In 


‘ some German towns in the course of 


the present year the infantile mor- 
tality has reached enormous figures, 
especially in July and August. In 
Halle the rate for these two months 
was 345 per thousand; in Erfurt 341; 
in Cologne 283; in Nuremberg 275. 
Possibly this heavy rate of infantile 
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mortality for the current year in 
German towns is in part due to the 
hard conditions of life imposed upon 
the whole German population by the 
British blockade. 

Summing up the whole position, 


it may safely be said that we can dis- - 


miss‘from our minds, for the present 

at any rate, all idea of a failure in 

reproductiveness so far as the United 

Kingdom is concerned. The only im- 
The Spectator. 


‘portant point on which to lay ‘stress 


is the growing excess of females over 
males, especially in England and 
Wales. That is a problem for which 
apparently there is no solution ex- 
cept female emigration. More gener- 
ally it may be said that we must 
continue to look more and more to the 
Overseas Dominions as an outlet for 
the still growing population of the 
British Isles. 





THE BANK’S MISTAKE. 


“ec 


“TI wish,’ said Francesca, 
would explain something to me.” 

“T am full,” I said, ‘‘of explanations 
of every conceivable difficulty. You 
have only to tap. me and an explana- 
tion will come bubbling out.” 

“T am not sure that I want the bub- 
bling sort. On the whole I think I 
prefer the still waters that run deep.” 

“Those too can be provided for you. 
All you have got to do is to ask.” 

“What a comfort it is,’’ she said, 
“to live constantly in the mild and 
magnificent eye of an encyclopedia.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘it saves a lot of run- 
ning about, doesn’t it? Come now, 
fire off your question.” 

‘‘What is your opinion of the Bank 
of England?” 

“The Bank of England?” I gasped. 
“One doesn’t have opinions of the 
Bank of England. One just accepts it, 
you know, and there you are.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘that’s exactly 
what I felt about it. I thought it was 
one of the signs of our superiority to 
everybody else, with its crisp bank- 
notes and all that.’ 

“You mustn’t forget its detachment 
of the Guards to protect it. Many’s 
the good dinner I’ve had with the 
officer of the Bank Guard in the old 
days.”’ 

“T’m afraid that leaves me cold, not 
being able to take part in it.” 


you 


“Tf it gave me pleasure to dine at the 
bank, I should have thought the sub- 
ject would have interested you.” 

“Well, it wasn’t exactly what I 
wanted to consult you about.” 

‘“‘What was it then?’ I said. ‘You 
know you mustn’t cast doubts on the 
financial stability of the bank. You'll 
be put in prison if you do.” 

“T shouldn’t dream of doing any- 
thing of the sort.” 

“Come then, be quick about it. 


This suspense is making me tremble — 


for my War Loan Bonds.” 

“Ts the bank,’ said Francesca, ‘‘a 
generous institution?” 

“Banks,” I said, ‘“‘cannot afford to 
be generous. They are just and ac- 
curate, and there’s an end of it.” 

“The Bank of England,’ she said, 
“being so great, is an exception to the 
rule. Anyhow, it has been generous 
to me, for it has given me one hundred 
pounds.” 

“Do you mean,” I cried, ‘‘one hun- 
dred pounds that don’t belong to 
you?” 

“Of course I do. If they had be- 
longed to me there wouldn’t have been 
anything to make a fuss about.” 

“This,” I said, “is one of the most 
breathless things ever known. A mere 
woman, who is unskilled in finance 
and has only the dimmest recollection 
of the rule of three and compound in- 
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terest, gets the better of the greatest 
banking institution in the world to the 
tune of one hundred pounds. It’s in- 
credible. Of course you’ve made a 
mistake.” 

“That’s right,’ she said. ‘ Always 
go against your wife and think her 
wrong, even when it is only an insti- 
tution that she’s contending with.” 

“It’s precisely because it is an insti- 
tution that I doubt your statement.” 

“You’re not very helpful; you don’t 
tell me whether I’m to sit down under 
the burden of owning one hundred 
pounds of the bank’s money that 
doesn’t belong to me.” 

“Francesca,” I said, ‘“‘you must 
calm yourself and tell me as clearly as 
possible. how you came into possession 
of this extra hundred pounds which is 
apparently burning a hole in your 
pocket—if indeed you have a pocket, 
which I doubt.” 

“You’re quite wrong; I’ve got two 
pockets in the dress I’m wearing at 
this moment.” 

“T will not,’ I said, “discuss with 
you the number of your pockets. Now 
tell me your pathetic story. I am all 
ears.” 

“Well,” said Francesca, ‘‘it’s this 
way. I put one hundred pounds in the 
old War Loan, and then Exchequer 
Bonds came along, and I put one hun- 
dred pounds of my very best savings 
into them, and then came the new 
Five Per Cent War Loan, and some- 
how or ogher I got converted into that. 
And after that there was what they 
called a broken amount, which I 
brought up to fifty pounds or a mul- 
tiple of fifty pounds. That cost me 
about forty pounds. I don’t know 
why they wanted me to do it or why 
I did it.” 

Punch. 





“Probably they thought it would be 
easier for the bank.” 

“That’s paltry; easiness ought to 
have nothing to do with it.” 

‘‘Anyhow,’’ I said, “I make out from 
your statement that you ought to have 
two hundred and fifty pounds of Five 
Per Cent Stock to your credit.” 

“Precisely,’’ said Francesca impres- 
sively,. “but yesterday morning I re- 
ceived from the bank a _ dividend 
thing——”’ 

“You may call it a warrant,” I 
said, 

“A dividend warrant,’’ continued 
Francesea, “for eight pounds fifteen 
shillings on three hundred and fifty 
pounds, so what have you got to say 
now for your precious Bank of 
England?” 

“Your tale,’ I said, “has interested 
me strangely, but there is one point 
you omitted to mention.” 

“I am innocent, my Lord,” said 
Francesca. ‘“I have told you the 
truth.” 

‘But not the whole truth, prisoner at 
the bar. Don’t you remember that 
when the new loan came out you bor- 
rowed money from me in order to take 
up one hundred pounds of it?’ 

“Is that it?” said Francesca. ‘‘No, I 
hadn’t remembered that.’ 

“Of course,”’ I said, ‘‘a financial mag- 
nate like yourself would easily forget so 
wretched a sum; but the bank has done 
no wrong.” 

“Yes, it has; it sent out a lot of papers 
that were very confusing, and it’s no 
wonder I made a mistake.” 

“The question in my mind,’ I said, 
‘fs this: when are you going to repay 
what you owe me—with interest?” 

“We'll talk about that another time,”’ 
said Francesca. 

R. C. Lehmann. 
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THE ALLIED CENTER. 


By the Allied center we mean the 
battle front from Italy to Macedonia. 
When Russia was in the war and at her 
best this area was in some ways the 
most promising of all, for here the 
Allies were opposed to the weaker of 
our two principal enemies, Austria, 
and their own potential strength was 
at its greatest. On our side were 
Serbia, Italy, and Russia; on the 
enemy’s side, at the beginning of the 
war, only Austria. Unfortunately, 
it is precisely here, where our chances 
at the beginning were so good, that 
we have done worst. Austria, badly 
beaten by Russia, Serbia, and Italy 
has now rallied. Russia has dropped 
out, and Bulgaria has come in on 
Austria’s side; the two invasions of 
Austria, one from the East, the other 
from the West, have been repelled; 
our ally Serbia, once a nation, is now 
only an army; and Italy instead of 
invading is herself invaded. Supposing 
that we regard the whole war as one 
campaign (as we should), we may sum 
up its conclusions as follows. Our 
right, against Turkey, has been 
brilliantly successful in Mesopotamia 
and in Palestine; our left, in France 
and in Belgium, has also been success- 
ful, but not decisively so. The enemy’s 
lines are still unbroken here, but so 
also are ours, alike on-land and at sea; 
and against his continued occupation 
of Belgium and parts of France we 
must set our conquest of his colonies, 
and our mastery, real though not 
yet undisputed, of the sea. In the 
center, however, we have so far 
steadily lost; our offensives at this 
part of the line have gone to 
pieces, and alike in Italy and in 
Macedonia we are strictly on the 
defensive. Up to the beginning of 
1917, if our task on the West seemed 
hard, at any rate we could plead that 





the center was fairly well. But though 
this has been incomparably our: best 
year on the right against Turkey, it 
has been our worst in the center. The 
problem of the war, stated broadly, is 
this: Can our center hold long enough 
to let us obtain decisive results in 
France and in Turkey? 

This is not quite the generally 
accepted statement of the problem of 
military victory. It is usually assumed 
that what Germany proposes to do is to 
ram every man she can get hold of on 
to the West frontier and try to force 
a settlement there before the United 
States can develop their full military 
strength. Germany may do that; 
she may revert to her original policy 
at the beginning of the war, now that 
she has put Austria in a position to 
stand alone; and her calculation may 
be that if she fails in winning she will, 
at any rate, be in no worse position for 
losing, because her enemies would be 
exhausted as well as herself. But 
supposing that the Marne and Verdun 
have taught her a lesson, and that she 
does not believe in her chances of 
breaking through on the West, or in 
our chances of breaking through either. 
In that case her policy may be very 
different from that which we have 
outlined. If it is to be a drawn battle 
on the West, she may very well 
decline to make a great offensive effort 
there. She may continue her defensive 
policy on the West, and set herself to 
secure advantageous positions else- 
where. She may think it worth while 
to do something for Turkey; she may 
persist against Italy in the hope of 
inflicting on her defeats like those that 
she has inflicted on Russia; she may 
concentrate against Greece. In a 
word, her chief offensive’ effort 
may be made, not in the West, but in 
the center and in the East. These 









elaborate stories of German reinforce- 
ment on the West may in that case be 
a blind to cover her real objectives 
elsewhere. ‘These, then, are the two 
alternatives, and it is a great comfort 
that in the new International War 
Council set up at Rapallo we have a 
body which will see the war as a 
whole, and will recognize that there is a 
center and a right which matter very 
much to a sound conception of our 
strategy. We must cease to gamble 
on the break-through on the West. 
We must insure ourselves on the other 
fronts. Let no one say that the fate of 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey will be 
settled in Flanders or France. So it 
will be if we break through. But 
suppose we do not, or at any rate fail 
to break through decisively, the fate 
of Italy and Greece may settle that 
of Turkey. Has anyone really thought 
out what would become of our sea- 
power in the Mediterranean in such an 
eventuality? 

Supposing that we had been really 
prescient in 1915, we should have 
kept Serbia going at all costs and sup- 
ported Russia by seizing the Straits. 
The West we should have left alone, 
except defensively, until such time 
as we were in a position to attack with 
a real prospect of success, which we 
were not in 1915. Now, are we quite 
sure that the diagnosis of the situation 
which would ‘have been right in 1915 
is completely out of touch with the 
present military situation? Take an- 
other supposition. If we were of 
opinion that the West would hold 
against any attacks that the Germans 
could deliver against us, but that we 
on our side could not break through 
their defenses next year but would 
have to wait for American help to 
reach its maximum in 1919, what 

The London Post. 
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would be our sound policy in the in- 
terim? Not, surely, to bring up our 
forces in the West to the greatest 
possible strength. The time for 
that would be not this year but 1919. 
Our immediate duty would be to make 
our defense there absolutely secure 
and to establish beyond challenge the 
conditions of future decisive vic- 
tory there, which depends on the 
number of men and the amount of 
material that America can throw 
into the struggle there. This is 
partly a question of fortifying our 
lines and improving our land com- 
munications, and a number of other 
technicalities of military warfare. 
But it depends more than on 
anything else on ships. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that pretty clearly in 
his last speech. We may put it in 
another way and say that victory 
depends most of all on the triumph of 
the Admiralty and thé naval view of the 
war in the coming year over views 
which, whether actually held by the 
War Office itself or not, are always 
associated with it. Moreover, the 
Admiralty view will ensure us against 
the consequences of a bad year in the 
Mediterranean. Turkey is particu- 
larly vulnerable to attack from the 
sea; what is more, given decisive 
naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, 
we are protected against the worst 
consequences of a _ possible enemy 
offensive against the center of the 
Allied line. The enemy is attacking 
Italy and may attack Greece mainly 
as a countermove against our sea- 
power in the Mediterranean. To 
strengthen our sea-power in the Medi- 
terranean is the first and most impor- 
tant of all the steps that we could take. 
Alike in the West, on our center, and 
onour right flank, the lesson is the same. 
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ON PATROL. 


I. Oxtp Women. 

Faint against the twilight, dim against 
the evening, 

Fading into darkness against the 
lapping sea, 

She sailed away from harbor, from 
safety into danger, 

The ship that took him from me—my 
sailor boy from me. 


He went away to join her, from me 
that loved and bore him, 

Loved him ere I bore him, that was 
all the world to me. 

“No time for leave, mother, must be 
back this evening, 

Time for our patrol again, across the 
winter sea.” 


Six times over, since he went to join 
her, 

Came he to see me, 
again. 

“Four hours’ leave, mother—still got 
the steam up, 

Going on patrol tonight—the old East 
lane. 


to run back 


‘‘Seven times lucky, and perhaps we’ll 
have a battle, 

Then I’ll bring a medal back and give 
it you to keep.”’ 

And his name is in the paper, with 
close upon a hundred, 

Who lie there beside him, many fathom 
deep. 


And beside him in the paper, some- 
body is writing, 

—God! but how I hate him—a liar and 
a fool,— 

‘Where is the British Navy—is it 
staying in the harbors? 

Has the Nelson spirit in the fleet 
begun to cool?” 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


II. Cuin Up. 


Are the prices high and taxes stiff, is 
the prospect sad and dark? , 

Have you seen your capital dwindle 
down as low as the German mark? 

Do you feel your troubles around you 
rise in an endless dreary wall? 


‘Well—thank your God you were born 


in time for the Greatest War of all. 


It will be all right in a thousand years 
—you won’t be bankrupt then. 

This isn’t the time of stocks and shares, 
it’s just the age of men. 

The one that sticks it out will win—so 
don’t lie down and bawl, 

But thank your God you’ve helped to 
win the noblest War of all. 


Away to the East in Flanders’ mud, 
through Dante’s dream of Hell, 
The troops are working hard for peace 
with bayonet, bomb, and shell, 
With poison gas and roaring guns 
beneath a smoking pall; 
Yes—thank your God your kin are 
there—the finest troops of all. 


You may be stripped of all you have— 
it may be all you say, 

But you'll have your life and eyesight 
left, so stow your talk of pay. 
You won’t be dead in a bed of lime 

with those that heard the Call; 
So thank your God you’ve an easy 
job in the Greatest War of all. 


It isn’t the money that’s going to count. 
when the Flanders’ men return, 

And ashake of your hand from Flanders’ 
men is a thing you’ve got to earn. 

Just think how cold it’s going to be in 
the Nation’s Judgment Hall; 

So blow your troubles and find your 
soul in the Greatest War of all! 

Klazxon. 
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BIRDS IN LONDON. 


I have a sardonic friend who tells 
me that he has never yet met a man 
whose uncle has not shot a woodcock 
in what is now Belgrave Square. There 
is a variant of this story, which makes 
the quarry a snipe. Woodcock after 
migration appear in most unexpected 
places, but it would be a surprise to 
meet one in Belgrave Square today. 
Not far away, however, on the river 
bank in the Chelsea direction—I do 
not wish to be too precise—I know of a 
piece of ground, until lately waste, 
but now cultivated, whither both snipe 
and wild duck resort in the early 
morning. But if you are early enough 
on the river there is probably little 
limit to what you might see in the way 
of bird life, and perhaps on the river 
we should be prepared for everything. 
More surprising are the birds which 
are sometimes to be seen more in the 
heart of London. 

A regular Londoner, as I think, is a 
kestrel, or, maybe, a pair, though I 
have never at one time seen more than 
one. But I find so many people who 
have seen a bird of this species over 
London that I am obliged to think 
that one or a pair make a frequent 
peregrination over the houses, doubt- 
less dropping down now and then in 
one or other of the parks when they 


see a mouse or other live thing for their 


hunting. <A friend of mine who is a 
keen bird observer, and knows all 
that is known about them, has sur- 
prised me greatly by telling me of a 
bird that he had seen flying over the 
parks last summer—a redshank: There 
could not be a less likely person to 
meet in the biggest city of the world 
than this haunter of the wild places. 
But his figure and flight are not to be 
mistaken, and my friend’s identifica- 
tion is beyond question. Twice he 
tells me, he has seen a cuckoo flying 


over the park, but has never heard it 
“euckoo.”” When he was in the Green 
Park he heard both our two common 
species of owl frequently, and for a day 
and a night there was.a Little Owl 
about the park. I am told by a special 
constable who goes on night duty in 
Buckingham Palace gardens that a 
Screech Owl is often a companion of 
his vigil. A bird which often visits 
London in its migration, though it 
makes no long stay, is the wheatear. I 
have noted it on the golf course at 
Mitcham, but it has been seen right 
in London on open spaces, such as 
Lord’s cricket ground. Missel thrushes 
nest in the trees in the neighborhood of 
Lord’s ground, and were to be seen 
last spring, both old and young, 
worm-hunting. Of all the birds cred- 
ited as being seen from ‘‘Lord’s,” 
the most remarkable, I think, is a 
flight of wild geese, which were ob- 
served flying over at a great height 
in the early morning. High as they 
were, there is hardly a possibility of 
mistaking their species in the ‘‘V” 
formation of their flying columns. 
But on other occasions the geese 
have been noticed over London, and 
probably for once that any bird-lover 
gets a sight of them they pass over a 
score of times unobserved. These are 
just a few of what we may call the 
curiosities of bird life that are to be 
seen, or that have been seen, in Lon- 
don. Without a doubt the list could 
be drawn out to very much greater 
length. But, after all, it is not occa- 
sional visitors that make up the charm 
to us of that life. The purest delight 
of all that the birds give us in London 
is surely the song of the thrush, if we 
speak of what appeals to the ear, or 
the flight of the seagulls, if the grace 
of visible form and movement pleases 
us more. There are some, I know, who 
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claim for the blackbird a place even 
above the thrush as a singer, but I can- 
not reckon him quite so highly. There 
is a beautiful quality, no doubt, in 
his pure fluty whistle, but his few 
bars are not in the same scale of 
composition as the oratorio of the 
thrush. Nevertheless we may be 
grateful to both musicians for the 
melody they make for us in park and 
square. Long before the trees put on 
any vernal dress the thrush perches 
on one of their topmost branches 
and trills out a song which seems to 
fill all the world. A very much less 
ambitious effort is that of the wood- 
pigeon, nor does it begin as early in 
the year, but itis d.lightful to wake of 
mornings to the soothing notes of its 
repeated ‘‘coo.” The multiplication 
of the London woodpigeon and its 
exceeding tameness are among the 
recent wonders of its kind. 

Of course the chirping of the spar- 
rows, cheerful if not musical, is the 
most frequent and most persistent of 
all the London bird sounds, and is 
that to which we wake most often, 
but another early and _ vociferous 
chatterer is the starling. There are 
many more of these birds in London in 
winter than at the nesting-time, for 
the Metropolis does not provide them 
with sufficient of the lodgings that 
they love best in hollow trees. One 
of their favorite roosting places is that 
small clump of trees just outside 
“Tattersall’s,” on a plot of ground 
enclosed and unoccupied, as it is said, 
because it was one of the burial-pits 
during the great plague. Some star- 
ling pairs do nest in the Metropolis, 
and also a few of those other nesters 
by preference in a hollow tree, the 
jackdaws. But both starlings and 
jackdaws can make themselves at 
home in a chimney or other orifice in 
masonry, if needs be. Then of other 

The Westminster Gazette. 


nesters in holes we have the blue-tits 
in plenty, and more and more people 
are beginning to put up nest-boxes 
for the tits. They are birds which 
should be encouraged, for, apart from 
their gaiety of plumage and of antics, 
they eat multitudes of the caterpillars 
which strip the leaves from the trees. 
A scarcer eater of insects in London is 
the Spotted Flycatcher. It is to be 
feared that he is becoming less common 
in other parts of England than he used 
to be, but we have never had many 
of his kind in London. Robins and 
one or two of the warblers nest in 
gardens of the Northwest of London, 
to my knowledge, and probably in 
other districts also. One wonders 
what may have befallen the dabchicks 
which used to nest on the island in the 


‘St. James’s Park water before the 


area of that lake was so much restricted. 
It was the habit of the dabchicks to 
resort there in the nesting time, but 
in winter to migrate, as these little 
birds usually do, in spite of wings of 
such brevity as does not seem to favor 
an extended flight. They must have 
been badly astonished when they came 
back in the spring to find that nearly 
all the water in which they had been 
accustomed to swim and dive and hunt 
their food had disappeared. One 
would like to know where they have 
betaken themselves. I am not pre- 
suming to offer this as anything like 
an account of birds to be seen in 
London. I have noted but a few both 
of the constant comers and residents, 
and of the more rare visitors, but, of 
course, there are very many more. 
Probably every reader of this brief 
sketch could add several to the list. 
It would run to much too great space 
if it were to be exhaustive. But if 
any reader has a tale to tell of the 
birds in London I should be much 
interested to hear it from him. 
Horace Hutchinson. 
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Tue EXTINCTION OF THE MERCHANT. 

While the energy of the whole coun- 
try ought to be bent on the task of 
winning the war, the energy of certain 
Government officials is in a curious 
way being directed to the more remote 
and doubtful aim of establishing post- 
war trusts and combines in British 
industry and eliminating the merchant 
from British trade. The Board of 
Trade, which has adopted these two 
objects as its ‘“‘considered policy,” is 
sending round the country mission- 
aries who preach the gospel of kartels 
and trusts, and arrange with taxpayers, 
money for the extinction of the British 
merchant. The manufacturers are 
being advised that competition is 
undesirable, that unless they form 
trusts they will “go under,” and that 
the sale of their products is no longer 
safe in private hands. They are being 
offered the services of subsidized com- 
mercial travelers, whose expenses are 
in large part defrayed by the Govern- 
ment; and towards the desirable end 
of concentrating business in the hands 
of a few powerful combines the Board 
of Trade has offered its co-operation in 
every possible way. The movement 
appears to have sprung from one Gov- 
ernment Department; it is not sup- 
ported either by the authority of 
Parliament, or by the wishes of the 
electorate, or by the judgment of the 
business community, but it is being 
carried on under cover of the war, and 
in the face of protests from Chambers 
of Commerce and from merchants, who 
naturally object to money paid by them 
in taxes being used for the ruin of their 
own business. 

The campaign seems first to have 
been officially announced when a Mr. 
Paish was sent by the Board of Trade 
to Birmingham to address members of 
the Brassmasters’ Association on their 


business duties. His department, he 
explained, had been watching the 
commercial movement in foreign coun- 
tries, and appointed a committee (that, 
of course, was inevitable), on whose 
report it had adopted the considered 
policy of forming trusts and com- 
bines, ‘‘or whatever they liked to call 
them.’ Competition among British 
manufacturers, he declared, did not do 
any good to the country, and competition 
must be done away with. The Board 
of Trade was anxious to give every 
possible assistance in the formation 
of trusts, and to set on foot organiza- 
tions which would enable the British 
manufacturers to “dump”? whenever 
they felt inclined. What form the 
combines were to take was a matter for 
the manufacturers themselves to de- 
cide; and although the immediate 
concern of the Board seems to be the 
export trade, the trusts will apply to 
every branch of business—home, for- 
eign, and colonial. In outlining this 
considered policy Mr. Paish does not 
appear to have touched on the needs 
of the home consumer or the necessity 
for controlling prices, but was satisfied 
to tell his audience that so long as a 
combine was started, it would have 
the blessing of the Board of Trade. 
So the ball was set rolling. 

Shortly after this address to the 
Brassmasters, another meeting was 
held in Birmingham—this time among 
the manufacturing jewelers, who re- 
ceived the assistance of the same 
Government Department. They were 
told that the Board of Trade wanted 
them to join together in an association 
for selling their goods abroad, and was 
anxious to supply them with a com- 
mercial traveler—a Government offi- 
cial—who would carry their samples 
round South America, not touting 
in a vulgar way for orders, but accept- 
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ing on behalf of the members of the 
association any orders that might be 
pressed upon him. Half the gentle- 
Man’s expenses .were to be paid by 
the members of the association and 
half out of the public revenue, and all 
the business that resulted was to be 
for the account and benefit of the 
manufacturers who had enrolled them- 
selves in this semi-official brotherhood. 
The scheme has so far not been a com- 
plete success, as two of the largest 
manufacturing jewelers have refused 
to join in it, but a number of firms 
have very naturally accepted the 
tempting offer of getting their trade 
pushed at the public expense, and do 
not conceal the fact that their object is 
to get rid of the merchant and add his 
profits to their own. It is not an easy 
thing to do, and without direct Gov- 
ernment assistance it would probably 
be impossible; but as Government 
money is behind them, they are hope- 
ful of good results. 

There can, we think, be no doubt 
that the new association. if it chrives, 
will develop into a complete combine, 
with one single selling organization for 
the whole, contrelling both the home 
and the foreign trade. The Board of 
Trade drummer who is to display sam- 
ples will, no doubt, receive orders for 
standard articles made by twenty or 
thirty different firms, and if each of 
these firms is selling independently of 
its fellow-members, the drummer will 
find it too invidious a task to appor- 
tion the orders among his patrons. 
He will be bound to pool the orders 
that he takes, and so the trade will be 
fashioned under Government into a 
complete and rigid combine, with one 
selling department, and doubtless in 
course of time one buying department, 
while the consumer at home will pay 
the piper. 

To realize something of the revolu- 
tion that this departmental activity 
proposes to bring about in British trade, 


let us set down a few of the assumptions 
on which the policy is based. 

(1) Competition among manufac- 
turers is a bad thing. 

(2) Combines among manufacturers 
are good things. 

(3) The work of manufacture can, 
under proper Government supervision, 
be left to private enterprise, but the 
task of selling is too delicate for the 
individual and should be entrusted to 
Government officials. 

(4) The merchant is an unnecessary 
person (semi-officially described as a 
parasite), and the Government is 
entitled to bring about his extinc- 
tion, and is qualified to take his 
place. 

(5) The interests of the consumer 
will be so safe in the hands of manufac- 
turing trusts that the Government can 
neglect them, or at least defer them for 
subsequent consideration. 

We say that these are assumptions, 
because although the scheme has been 
considered by a Departmental Com- 
mittee, it was never publicly discussed 
before it was launched, and the oppo- 
nents of the new policy were given no 
opportunity of stating their objections. 
Whatever the virtues of the plan may 
be (and it seems to combine the worst 
features of socialism with the least 
defensible elements of individualism), 
it is not fair or right that a Govern- 
ment Department should take advan- 
tage of the war to drive such highly 
debatable projects through without 
any form of debate. The consumer has 
surely a right to be considered, and so 
has the merchant. If the merchant 
were what the official theorists seem 
to think him, he would long ago have 
disappeared from the scheme of British 
trade. If the future of industry is to 
hold no place for him, he will have to 
go, but even the Board of Trade has 
not that gift of prophecy which sees all 
the future clear before it, and it has 
no right, especially at such a time as 
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this, to recast British trade with our 
money and its own theories. These 
theories ninety per cent of us would 
heartily repudiate, and it will be a 
gross injustice and abuse of power if 
the war is made an excuse for forcing 
such Socialistic nostrums down our 


throats. 
The Economist. 





How Japan PRoOFItTs. 


The Financial and Economic Annual 
for 1917, issued by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment Department of Finance, shows 
how Japan has benefited economically 
by the War. Exports for 1916 were of 
the value of £115,500,000, as against 
£77,500,000 imports, and this large 
surplus of exports easily constitutes a 
record in the history of the country’s 
foreign trade. On the year the exports 
have increased 60 per cent and the 
imports 41 per cent. The increase 
was due, first to large orders from 
Europe for munitions, and secondly, 
to the active export of manufactures 
to other Far Eastern countries, the 
South Seas, Australia, South Africa 
and South America, to fill the gaps 
caused by the cessation of imports to 
Europe, to the great demand from 
America owing to the prosperity preva- 
lent there, and to the great increase 
in the price of silver which gave China 
much greater purchasing power. The 
shipping industry has benefited enor- 
mously, for it has suffered very little 
from German submarines and has been 
able to take the place in many trades 
of European shipping. The result, 
remarks this official publication, has 
been that an immense amount has 
been earned in freight and charterage, 
which has brought the balance of inter- 
national trade more and more in favor 
of Japan. 


Japan’s gold reserve has been enor- 


mously increased, and loans for approxi- 
The New Statesman. 
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mately the following amounts have 
been made to other couutries: 


Ruttin ..........05 £40,000,000 
Great Britain .... +. 11,000,000 
PTANCO... 60.5 coe 8,000,000 
CHING 625560584 ves 5,000,000 


The report from the British Embassy at 
Tokio contains the interesting state- 
ment that in consequence of the huge 
demand for Japanese wares since the 
war from all parts of the world, inferior 
goods have, in many cases, been 
shipped, and it was evidently realized 
by both the Japanese Government and 
the manufacturers themselves that 
Government inspection of all goods 
intended for export would have to be 
enforced to save the reputation of 
Japanese manufacturers and to retain 
as much as possible of the foreign 
trade built up since the war. The 
Japanese Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce therefore organized 
conferences of manufacturers and their 
guilds, and as an outcome the Govern- 
ment has now made regulations fixing 
a standard of inspection which certain 
manufacturers must pass before they 
will be allowed to be shipped. The 
inspection is to be carried out by the 
associations formed by the trades and 
under Government supervision. The 
principle of a Government certificate 
as to quality (already adopted, I 
believe, in the case of New Zealand 
dairy produce) is likely to be much 
increased in the era of intense compe- 
tition for foreign markets that lies 
ahead of us. It is interesting to note 
that out of a total estimated ordinary 
revenue for the year ending March 31st, 
1918, of £56,000,000 sterling, no less 
than £36,000,000 comes from State 
monopolies and public undertakings. 
The profits from tobacco amount to 
£6,000,000, forests and steel foundries 
£2,600,000, and miscellaneous State 
domains about £18,000,000. 
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In “Those Who Walk in Darkness,” 
Perley Poore Sheehan has written an 
enthralling story of a New York 
tenderloin district. Rufus Underwood 
comes from the country to New York 


- to see its grandeur and to feel its glory. 


There he meets one of those who walk 
in darkness, and the love of this youth 
whose body and spirit are so clean 
that no evil can touch him for the girl 
whose body remains a lure after her 
spirit ceases to desire is told with a 
remarkable insight into human nature 
and an idyllic beauty rare in modern 
fiction. Soul redemption is not a 
sim’ le but a complex process which 
Perley Poore Sheehan has drawn in all 
its subtlety and fineness. Geo. H. 
Doran Co. 


“The Fighting Men,” a group of 
short stories of the battle front, is a 
book of extraordinary and _ unfor- 
gettable quality. Its author, Alden 
Brooks, is now an officer in the French 
artillery, and was formerly a war 
correspondent, but his work shows 
not only first hand experience and the 
reporter’s gift at passing it along, but 
the skill of the real literary artist. 
Ghastly and depressing beyond almost 
anything yet given to the public in the 
form of fiction, fairly reeking with the 
grim barbarity of a war that spares 
neither women nor children, these 
stories are told with marvelous mas- 
tery of cumulative effect. Each of the 
six gives the viewpoint of a different 
nationality—French, Belgian, Prus- 
sian, Russian, American or English. 
Perhaps nothing in them is more 
impressive than the transformation 
of the idle, loutish Belgian boy, stupid 
and open-mouthed, into an _ alert, 
determined, resourceful man, eager to 
risk his life to avenge the horrors he 
has seen. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Making no claim to original inves- 
tigation, using on the whole only 
secondary sources, writing for boys and 
girls, J. G. de Roulhac-Hamilton 
and Mary Thompson-Hamilton have 
written a popular and yet accurate 
and scholarly life of that noblest of all 
the Confederates, Robert E. Lee. 
“He was a born soldier” is the phrase 
with which the authors sum up his 
youthful character and that same 
born-soldierness they carry on as an 
explanation of his life, his great dig- 
nity, his reserve and aloofness, his 
choice to “defend his native State,’’ 
his brilliant leadership, his immense 
popularity among his men. ‘For 
three years the whole burden of the 
army rested upon him. To the army 
he became in a sense the cause for 
which they fought’’—this is high praise 
but unquestionably deserved. It is 
well, now that the rancor of civil 
conflict has evaporated from the 
minds of the nation, that American 
youth should have a fair estimate 
given them of this noble, if mistaken, 
patriot. The book is_ illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“Modern Europe cannot allow a 
people to be seized like a herd of cattle’ 
—this declaration by the representa- 
tives of Alsace-Lorraine delivered in 
the National Assembly at Bordeaux on 
February 17, 1871, quoted several 
times in his work, “Alsace-Lorraine 
under German Rule,” might be taken 
as the text of all Charles Downer 
Hazen’s contention. He starts back 
at the beginning of things to prove 
that these provinces, German in 
speech, are not German in flesh but 
rather a hodge-podge of wandering 
tribes and accidental colonists, largely, 
despite German deportations and im- 
migrations, Gallic-Roman by descent, 








even now. With restrained passion 
and a burning eloquence he outlines 
the history of the German theft of 
these lands from France, their per- 
sistent and fervid patriotism, the 
stupidity and brutality of the Prussian 
rule. It is no new discovery—that a 
German ruler is dull and cruel—but 
this book stirs the blood of the reader. 
Prof. Hazen sees but one hope for the 
future of the twin states—delenda est 
Germania and Alsace-Lorraine must 
be freed. He carries his readers with 
him. A learned, instructive, absorb- 
ing, book. Henry Holt and Co. 


There were two prizes offered to the 
scholars of the public school in Wash- 
ington which the little Heroine of 
“Peggy of Roundabout Lane,” by 
Edna Turpin, attended. One was 
for scholarship and the other for 
heroism. Peggy had a fairly good 
chance for the scholarship prize until 
her mother was obliged to go to the 
hospital, and the care of six younger 
brothers and sisters and a morally 
wavering father was laid upon her 
rather grudging shoulders. To make 


matters worse, the boy who was © 


Peggy’s rival in standing at school 
rescued one of her brothers from 
death by drowning, and it seemed al- 
most unfair that one person should win 
both prizes. At the expense of her 
studies and after many humiliating 
occurrences, Peggy became a fine little 
housekeeper, and was even able to 
attend the graduation exercise re- 
solved not to feel any bitterness at her 
rival’s double triumph. The naming of 
the winner of the prize for heroism, 
however, was more of a surprise to 
Peggy than it is to the reader, but this 
foreknowledge does not in the least 
spoil a very readable and delightful 
story. The Macmillan Co. 


Poems of the war, and tributes to 
the memory of the dead fill one-half 
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of W. M. Letts’ “The Spires of Oxford 
and Other Poems” (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) the remainder of the volume 
being given to simple and graceful 
verse in many moods. In whatever 
mood she writes, Miss Letts is one of 
the sweetest and truest singers among 
the English minor poets of the day. 
The poem which gives this book its 
title is one of the best and most appeal- 
ing of the war. Of like quality is this, 
“He Prayed’’: 


He prayed, 

There where he lay, 

Blood-sodden and unkempt, 

As never in his young carelessness he’d 
dreamt 

That he could pray. 


He prayed; 

Not that the pain should cease, 

Nor yet for water in the parching heat, 
Nor for death’s quick release, 

Nor even for the tardy feet 

Of stretcher-bearers bringing aid. 


He prayed; 

Cast helpless on the bloody sod: 

“Don’t trouble now, O God, for me, 

But keep the boys. Go forward with 
them God! 

O speed the Camerons to victory.” 

The kilts flashed on: ‘‘Well played,’’ he 
sighed, ‘‘well played.” 

Just so he prayed. 


At the very outset of his book: 
“The North American Idea,’’ James A- 
Macdonald declares: ‘‘North America 
among the nations is more than a 
continent of geography. Vital and 
stimulating, it takes its place in the 
life of the world, a World Idea.’”’ This 
idea is—the government of a free 
people by themselves. Originally a 
basic principle with the primordial 
Teutons, the German people have 
lost it by contact with Imperial Rome 
through the Middle Ages. They have 
become Latinized. Indeed a passion 
for representative government, by 
the people and of the people, with no 
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privileged classes, exists today in its 
primitive ardor only on the shores of 
North America, in the British Prov- 
inces and the United States. The book 
was originally presented to the public 
as a series of lectures by this famous 
Canadian Editor to the Southern 
students of Vanderbilt University. 
The South has touched the orator 
with its fervid eloquence and the 
chapters contain all the advantages 
of the spoken over the closet style— 
perhaps a few of the disadvantages. 
The main contention is illustrated 
from a wide culture and a close 
experience of men. The treatment of 
Imperial Germany is miraculously fair 
for these piping times of War. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 


Bertrand Russell, whose remarkable 
“Why Men Fight,’ brought him an 
eager audience, has come forth with 
further statements of his Socialistic 
ideals in a volume probably destined 
to a narrower popularity, called ‘‘Po- 
litical Ideals.’”’ The title is a sample 
of the chapter heads; for all are 
abstract, over-used, belittling the vol- 
ume, far removed from the brilliant 
concreteness of the title given the 
predecessor. The same lucidity of 
statement, the same intensity of belief, 
make the new book a delight; but 
Bertrand Russell will find his ad- 
dissenting loudly from his 


mirers 
views. About them hangs a certain 
haze. He divides men into two 


classes; those with possessive impulses, 
those with creative. Roughly defined 
these are the individualists and the 
altruists, the men who seek things and 
the men who seek ideals. The latter 
class will eventually work out a 
society in which “the State would be 
the sole recipient of economic rent, 
while private capitalistic enterprises 
should be replaced by self-governing 
combinations of those who actually 
do the work.” ‘Private ownership 
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of land and capital is not defensible.’’ 
Like all Utopian dreams it holds 
charm: like all prophecies some grains 
of truth. The Century Co. 


Vincent O’Sullivan, an American 
lately returned from England, has 
presented us with ‘Sentiment,’ as 
purely English a product as could 
possibly be conceived. The book is 
sheer comedy, and for finish and 
technique has seldom been equaled 
by an American novelist. The theme 
is simple: a young clerk is summoned 
down to the country to the home of 
his wealthy patroness and aunt for the 
express purpose of marrying an heiress 
if it can possibly be arranged. The 
young lady in question is quite well 
aware of the fact that it is expected of 
her to marry somebody soon, but she 
does not particularly admire the 
young clerk in question until, under 
the guidance of his clever aunt, he 
adopts the réle of a very modern poet 
and appeals to the intellectual side 
of her nature by means of enforced 
cramming from Swinburne. His false 
assumption of genius is detected by a 
bachelor of thirty-five who also aspires 
to the hand of the young heiress. 
Affairs are further complicated by the 
arrival on the scene of the young 
clerk’s former sweetheart and un- 
announced fiancée who soon en- 
tangles the affections of the bachelor 
rival. A thoroughly amusing situa- 
tion is developed with conversation 
far above the level of that achieved 
in the average novel and characteriza- 
tion witty, penetrating, and sound in 
the highest degree. Small, Maynard 
& Co. 


K. P. Dutton & Co. have added to 
their attractive ‘Little Schoolmate”’ 
series “‘The Village Shield,” a story of 
Modern Mexico, designed especially 
to interest young readers in the old, 
pure-blooded Mexican stock, so often 
miscalled ‘‘Indian,”” which comprises 
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nearly a third of the population of the 
country. The story is told in the 
first person, by a young girl of the 
Tarascon tribe, named for President 
Diaz, Porfiria, and the opening chap- 
ters give a charming picture of simple 
village life. Taken at twelve to the 
Casa Granda, to wait on the little 
heir, she comes in contact with proprie- 
torship of the most paternal sort; 
during the revolution which drives 
out Diaz, bandits sack the hacienda 
and carry away the family for ran- 
som; Porfiria escapes, and her patient 
and courageous search for the missing 
boy, under the guidance of a kindly 
and resourceful old priest, followed by 
their months of hiding in a mountain 
retreat, introduces other phases of 
Mexican life. The authors, Ruth 
Gaines and Georgia Willis Read, have 
done their work well. The descriptions 
of the cave, with its glistening walls, 
and the bird- and flower-life about it, 
are delightful. 


F. Tennyson Jesse’s ‘‘Secret Bread’’ 
is the story of Ishmael Ruan, a Cor- 
nishman dwelling a little apart from 
other men both on account of the 
peculiar circumstances of his birth 
and because of his own nature that 
preferred the country and the things 
of the country to life in the cities. 
In his introspections he discovers 
that all men have some thought con- 
sciously or unconsciously that sus- 
tains them, it may be joy in one’s 
work, it may be love, it may be religion, 
under some conditions, it may be 
even death—whatever it is, the truth 
remains that it is one’s secret bread, 
without which none can live. The 
story of a man’s development can be 
read in the changes that take place 
in what constitutes his secret bread, 
and it is thus that Ishmael’s life is 
told. ‘Secret Bread” is a finished 


product of the art of writing fiction 
Here is no sketchy tale full of melo- 
drama and unreality, on the other 
hand ‘Secret Bread” is every man’s 
drama unfolded in the life of one man, 
with all the color and vividness of 
reality, the kind of reality which oddly 
enough is known only to writers pos- 
sessed of a rare quality of imaginative 
power. The descriptions of Cornwall 
with which the book abounds could be 
written only by an artist who is also 
a lover, knowing every feature and 
every mood of the beloved. Geo. 
H. Doran Co. 


Written with enthusiasm and an 
intimate knowledge gained by twenty- 
five years of travel and exploration, 
A. Hyatt Verrill’s “The Book of the 
West Indies’? (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
furnishes the reader a _ picturesque 
and alluring description of the fifty 
or more islands—varied in charms, 
in nationality, even in climate—which 
make up the Greater and Lesser An- 
tilles. Separate chapters are devoted 
to Bermuda, the Virgin Isles—now 
belonging to the United States— 
Antigua, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, St. Vin- 
cent, Grenada, Trinidad, Santo Domin- 
go, Porto Rico, Jamaica, the Bahamas 
and Cuba. There is just enough of 
history to furnish a setting for the 
descriptions of islands and people, 
and the book will be especially illu- 
inating to readers who have had a 
vague idea that the West Indies were 
practically all of a kind. Now that 
European travel, for obvious reasons, 
is reduced to a minimum, Mr. Verrill’s 
book is likely to be alluring to Americans 
in quest of new experiences, the more 
so because of the seventy or eighty 
illustrations from photographs and 
pen and ink sketches with which it is 
decorated. 








